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JAPANESE  FROLICS 

Characters,  Costumes,  Etc. — From  four  to  six  girls, 
and  six  to  ten  boys  of  about  equal  size  are  required.  The 
costumes  of  the  girls  are  uniform,  as  also  those  of  the  boys, 
and  should  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  costumes  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Japan.  There  is  an  exception,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  costume  of  the  two  boys  who  draw  the  jinriki- 
shas.  They  wear  loose  coats  and  waistcoats,  tight  trousers  of 
thin  blue  cloth,  a  hat  shaped  like  an  inverted  wash  bowl 
covered  with  cotton  cloth,  and  sandals  upon  their  feet. 

A  picture  of  the  Japanese  flag  will  be  found  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  dictionary. 

The  jinrikisha  may  be  improvised  from  a  large  two-wheel 
cart,  the  front  of  the  box  being  cut  away.  Several  large 
barrel  hoops,  or  wire,  may  be  used  to  make  the  framework 
of  the  top  and  this  covered  with  cloth.  A  pair  of  thills 
fastened  to  this  makes  quite  a  respectable  jinrikisha. 

The  kites  should  be  box  kites,  gaily  trimmed,  and  with 
bright  cords  or  strips  of  cloth  for  the  strings.  Dark  colored 
cords  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  kites  and  running  through 
screw  eyes  in  the  ceiling,  and  manipulated  by  people  at  the 
sides  of  stage,  may,  by  raising  and  lowering,  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  kites  flying. 

The  Japanese  bow  is  made  by  kneeling  and  bending  the 
body  forward  until  the  nose  nearly  touches  the  floor. 
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Stage  Decorations. — A  large  Japanese  screen  should  be 
placed  close  to  the  rear  wall  of  the  stage,  and  two  small  trees 
at  each  rear  corner  with  bunches  of  cotton  or  artificial 
flowers  upon  them  to  represent  cherry  trees  in  bloom. 
Strings  of  Japanese  lanterns,  lighted,  and  Japanese  flags  may 
be  used  to  ornament  the  front  and  sides  of  the  stage. 

The  entrance  of  the  speakers  is  by  pairs,  one  from  each 
side,  passing  to  the  front,  where  the  verses  are  recited,  then 
circling  outwardly  to  the  rear  part  of  the  stage,  where  posi¬ 
tion  is  taken  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  while  the  others 
are  speaking. 


TRE  E  SCREEN  TREE 


FRONT 


Explanation  of  diagram  as  arranged  for  ten  people, 

1.  Girls  with  parasols. 

2.  Girls  in  jinrikishas. 

3.  Boys  with  flags. 

4.  Boys  with  kites. 

5.  Position  while  speaking. 

6.  Position  of  coolies  with  jinrikishas. 
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(Enter  girls  with  Japanese  parasols  and  dolls.) 
Recite.—* 

Today  we  have  a  party 
Beneath  the  cherry  tree, 

And  we  will  dress  our  dollies 
As  nicely  as  can  be, 

And  play  we’re  grown  up  ladies, 

Or  frolic  as  we  please. 

O  don’t  you  think  it  merry 
To  be  a  Japanese  ? 

Sing  to  tune  of M  Student’s  Lay,”  found  in  41  Song  Budget,”  and 
other  collections. 

’Tis  captivating,  very, 

To  play  beneath  the  cherry, 

And  oh  !  it  is  so  merry 
To  be  a  Japanese. 

( March  to  position  while  singmg  the  chorus.) 

To  be  a  Japanese, 

To  be  a  Japanese, 

And  oh  !  it  is  so  merry, 

And  oh  I  it  is  so  merry, 

And  oh !  it  is  so  merry 
To  be  a  Japanese. 

(Enter  girls  in  jinrikishas  drawn  by  coolies.  The  girls 
alight  and  bow  to  the  audience  while  the  coolies  swing  the 
jinrikishas  around  to  side  of  stage  and  stand  during  the 
speaking.) 

Girls  recite. — 

When  we  are  tired  of  playing, 

We  go  and  ask  mamma 
If  we  may  go  a  riding 
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In  our  jinrikisha ; 

For  it  is  so  delightful 

To  ride  beneath  the  trees. 
O  don’t  you  think  it  jolly 
To  be  a  Japanese  ? 


Sing.— 

And  when  we  ride  with  dolly, 

We  never  take  the  trolley, 

For  oh  l  it  is  so  jolly 
To  be  a  Japanese. 

Chorus  {marching'). — 

To  be  a  Japanese, 

To  be  a  Japanese, 

For  oh  !  it  is  so  jolly,  etc. 

(Enter  boys  with  Japanese  flags.) 


Boys  recite .* — 

These  flags  we  love  to  carry 
On  playdays,  now  and  then, 
When  we  are  playing  soldiers ; 

But  when  we’re  truly  men, 
We’re  going  to  join  the  army 
And  fight  across  the  seas, 
And  to  the  flag  be  loyal, 

Like  all  good  Japanese. 

Sing. — 

When  we’re  a  little  older, 

No  braver  lads,  or  bolder, 

An  army  gun  will  shoulder 
Than  we  two  Japanese. 
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Chorus  (marching). — 

Than  we  two  Japanese, 

Than  we  two  Japanese, 

No  braver  lads,  or  bolder,  etc. 

( Enter  boys  with  kites.  If  the  kites  are  held  high  enough 
the  cords  at  the  top  will  not  interfere  with  the  marching.) 

Boys  recite. — 

When  lessons  all  are  over, 

Our  kites  we  love  to  fly. 

We  have  all  shapes  and  sizes, 

That  fly  up  to  the  sky. 

Our  kites  they  fly  so  easy 
In  every  little  breeze, 

It  really  is  a  pleasure 
To  be  a  Japanese. 

Sing  (while  flying  kites). — 

O  see  our  kites  a  flying  ! 

And  with  each  other  vying, 

And  all  the  world  defying 
To  beat  the  Japanese. 

Chorus  (marching). — 

To  beat  the  Japanese, 

To  beat  the  Japanese, 

And  all  the  world  defying,  etc. 

All  recite.  — 

There  is  a  funny  people 
Lives  in  America, 

Who  never  use  the  chop-sticks, 

Or  a  jinrikisha ; 

Nor  have  such  lovely  parties 
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Beneath  the  cherry  trees  ; 

And  yet  they  think  it’s  funny 
To  be  a  Japanese. 

Sing.— 

They  only  think  of  money, 

On  cloudy  days,  or  sunny, 

And  yet  they  think  it’s  funny 
To  be  a  Japanese. 

Chorus. — 

To  be  a  Japanese, 

To  be  a  Japanese, 

And  yet  they  think  it’s  funny,  etc. 

The  boys  advance  a  little  to  allow  the  jinrikishas  to  be 
brought  into  line ;  the  girls  get  in ;  the  pianist  plays  a  simple 
march,  and  those  on  either  side  of  stage  march  in  the  form 
of  circle  and  then  off  the  stage  at  the  right  and  left. 

CURTAIN 


THE  LABOR  PARADE 

Characters. — Governor  Brown,  Judge  Smith,  Mayor 
Jones,  policemen,  marshal,  band  or  drum  corps,  black¬ 
smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  millers,  bakers,  engineers, 
farmers  and  as  many  other  tradesmen  as  desired  to  take 
part  in  the  parade. 

Costumes. — The  governor,  judge  and  mayor  appear  in  silk 
hats,  standing  collars,  white  shirts,  black  clothing,  and  carry 
canes.  The  marshal  wears  a  red  sash  around  the  waist  and 
Over  the  shoulder.  The  policemen  wear  the  customary  blue 
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suits  and  hats.  The  members  of  the  band  are  in  uniform  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  players.  Those  who  take  part 
in  the  parade  dress  in  costume  appropriate  to  the  trade 
represented,  as :  the  millers,  in  white  caps,  blouses,  trousers 
and  short  aprons ;  the  blacksmiths,  in  red  shirts,  leather 
aprons  and  small  black  caps ;  the  bakers,  in  white  suits,  with 
long  aprons ;  the  engineers  in  blue  frocks  and  overalls  ;  the 
masons  carry  trowels  ;  the  masons’  assistants  may  carry  hods 
over  the  shoulders ;  the  carpenters  carry  squares  or  other 
tools. 

Scene. — A  reviewing  stand  should  be  erected  in  the  rear 
of  the  stage  by  placing  boards  upon  boxes  or  sawhorses. 
The  stage  may  be  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting.  The 
parade  takes  place  in  front  of  the  stand. 

{Enter  governor ,  judge  and  mayor  from  the  left ,  ascend  the 

stand ,  and  take  seats.) 

Governor. — It  is  a  fine  day  for  the  parade,  judge. 

Judge . — It  could  not  be  better  if  it  were  made  to  order. 

Mayor. — I  hope  the  boys  may  do  credit  to  the  day. 

Governor. — No  doubt  of  it !  No  doubt  of  it !  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  labor  parade  that  was  not  a  success. 

Judge. — Blankville  will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule,  I  can 
assure  you,  governor. 

Governor. — Do  you  know,  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
laborer.  In  these  strenuous  times  he  is  entitled  to  much 
more  praise  than  he  receives. 

Judge. — I  agree  with  you  there.  The  strength  of  the 
nation  depends  upon  his  welfare.  As  public  servants,  our 
sympathies  are  always  with  the  working  man.  Eh,  mayor  ? 

Mayor. — I  could  hardly  think  otherwise.  I,  myself,  came 
from  the  ranks. 

Governor . — Great  credit  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor.  {Music  is 
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heard  outside .)  Ah !  here  they  come,  now  !  (All  give 
attention.') 

(The  parade  passes  from  right  to  left,  marching  slowly,  in 
the  following  order  .•) 

Marshal, 

Policemen, 

Band  ( playing  some  familiar  tune)y 
Blacksmiths  (with  banner ), 

“  The  smith  a  mighty  man  is  he.” 

Carpenters, 

Masons, 

Masons’  Assistants, 

Millers  ( with  banner) y 

“  1  envy  nobody,  no  not  I, 

And  nobody  envies  me.” 

Bakers  (with  banner), 

“We  bake  your  bread.” 

Engineers, 

Farmers  (with  banner ), 

“  A  happy  man  is  Farmer  John.” 

(Other  tradesmen  may  be  added  and  other  banners  to  suit 
the  locality  where  given.  As  the  last  one  leaves  the  stage 
the  parade  turns  and  marches  back ,  arranging  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  about  the  reviewing  stand.  The  music  ceases.  All 
shout  :  “A  speech  /  A  speech  from  the  governor  /  ”) 

(The  governor  arises  and \  removing  his  hat ,  proceeds  as 
follows  :) 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  indeed,  to  witness  your 
parade.  You  have  done  well — nobly.  There  is  nothing 
that  so  inspires  me  to  deeper  thoughts  of  patriotism  than  to 
watch  the  demonstrations  of  our  greatest  and  noblest  class 
of  men — the  American  working  men. 
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{All  cheer  and  swing  hats.) 

And  it  also  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that 
he  whom  you  have  elected  to  control  the  affairs  of  your  city 
has  been  chosen  from  your  own  ranks.  Long  may  you 
keep  him  in  the  mayor’s  chair. 

( All  shout ,  “  Hurrah  for  the  mayor  /  M) 

And  now  let  me  finish  my  remarks  in  verse. 

{Some  one  says9  “  Go  on  l  ”) 

Give  me  the  humble  toiler, 

In  field,  or  mine,  or  mill ) 

He  holds  the  nation’s  destiny, 

To  mold  it  as  he  will. 

I  care  not  for  your  gentry, 

Proud  of  their  birth  and  kin  — 

Give  me  the  man  who  labors 
And  has  his  bread  to  win. 

I  care  not  for  vain  titles 
And  rank  of  high  degree ; 

A  man  may  be  a  gentleman, 

A  peasant  though  he  be. 

Give  me  the  humble  toiler, 

From  vile  corruption  free ; 

I  hold  him  as  the  standard 
Of  true  nobility. 

{Takes  seat.  All  shout,  “ Hurrah  for  the  governor  /” 
Wave  hats  and  turn  to  audience.  “  We'll  remember  him 
at  election  time  and  keep  him  in  the  governor's  chair  /  ”) 

{Band  strikes  up  “Annie  Laurie ”  and  march  from  the 
stage.) 


CURTAIN 
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A  LABOR  MEDLEY 

Descriptions  of  Characters,  Costumes,  Scenery,  Etc* 

The  stage  is  filled  with  people  engaged  in  various  occu¬ 
pations.  A  cobbler  sits  on  a  bench  in  front,  mending  a 
shoe ;  a  blacksmith  is  shaping  a  horseshoe  on  an  anvil ;  one 
man  is  sawing  wood  with  a  bucksaw ;  another  man  is  grind¬ 
ing  an  axe  on  a  grindstone  while  a  small  boy  turns  the 
crank ;  a  barber,  in  the  rear,  is  shaving  another  man  with  a 
huge  wooden  razor ;  a  cooper  is  driving  hoops  upon  a  bar¬ 
rel;  one  woman  is  churning;  another  is  ironing  clothes; 
another  one  is  mixing  bread ;  and  still  another  is  washing 
clothes  in  a  tub.  Other  occupations  may  be  represented  as 
desired. 

In  each  case  the  dress  is  appropriate  to  the  work  being 
done.  The  cobbler  wears  an  eye -protector,  a  leather  apron 
and  is  without  a  coat ;  the  blacksmith  wears  a  light  cap, 
red  shirt  and  leather  apron,  is  without  coat  or  vest,  and 
sleeves  are  rolled  to  the  elbow ;  the  wood  sawyer  wears  old 
clothing,  slouched  hat  and  is  also  without  coat ;  the  man  at 
grindstone  wears  workman’s  frock  and  an  old  hat;  the 
barber  wears  a  barber’s  white  frock,  or  coat ;  a  large  white 
cloth  is  thrown  over  the  man  in  the  barber’s  chair;  the 
cooper  wears  a  short  apron  and  cap ;  the  woman  at  churn 
wears  a  farmer’s  wife’s  costume;  the  one  ironing,  as  also  the 
one  mixing  bread,  wear  large  white  aprons;  the  wash¬ 
woman  wears  an  old  dress  with  skirt  pinned  up  and  sleeves 
rolled  to  elbows. 

The  barber’s  razor  may  be  made  of  wood,  the  blade  cov¬ 
ered  with  silver  paper  and  the  handle  with  black  paper  or 
cloth.  Cotton  batting  may  be  used  for  bread  dough. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  a  medley  is  played  on  the  piano,  and 
all  apply  themselves  vigorously  at  their  work,  giving  no 
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heed  to  the  audience.  The  cream  splashes,  the  barber 
lathers  his  man  profusely,  and  the  washwoman  occasionally 
holds  up  a  very  large  shirt,  etc. 

After  a  short  time  the  work  and  music  cease., 

Cobbler . — It  was  a  wise  poet  who  said  % 

“Labor  with  what  zeal  we  will, 

Something  still  remains  undone, 

Something  uncompleted  still, 

Waits  the  rising  of  the  sun.” 

He  knew  just  what  he  was  talking  about.  Now  this  old 
shoe  of  Peter  Small’s,  I  can’t  possibly  finish  to-night,  to 
save  my  soul. 

Blacksmith. — To  save  the  shoe-sole,  you  mean. 

Cobbler . — Well,  either  way  you  may  take  it.  It’s  six  of 
one  and  half-dozen  of  the  other. 

Woman  at  Churn0 — Same  way  with  this  butter.  I’ve 
been  at  it  since  noon  and  it  ain’t  come  yet. 

Washwoman . — ’Tis  the  same  wid  mesilf.  I’ll  have  to 
lave  a  part  of  Miss  Jones’  washin’  till  the  momin’,  I’m  so 
nigh  tuckered  out  now.  It’s  an  exthra  big  washin*  she  be 
sindiir*  me  this  week,  and  I  think  I’ll  be  afther  chargin’  her 
double,  thot  I  will. 

Woman  Ironing. — I  do  be  thinking  we’re  all  in  the 
same  boat. 

Cobbler . — Which  goes  to  prove  that  the  poet  was  right. 
Now,  here’s  a  question  for  you. 

Breadmixer. — There  you  go  again,  Mr.  Cobbler,  philos¬ 
ophizing  as  usual. 

Cobbler 0 — And  the  question  is  “What  is  labor?” 
Washwoman. — A  great  quistion  thot  is  to  be  axin’.  Jist 
as  if  we  were  not  laborin’  from  mornin’  till  night. 

Sawyer e — ’Cordin’  to  my  count  it’s  nigh  about  nine* 
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tenths  of  it  backache  when  it  comes  to  sawin'  tough  hickory 
wood  with  a  bucksaw. 

Cobbler. — Well,  the  poet  says,  “Labor  is  love.” 
( Several  in  front  nudge  each  other  and  motion  significantly 
toward  the  woman  at  churn  and  the  cooper  who  appear  to 
be  making  love  to  each  other.)  And  again,  “Labor  is 


Breadmixer . — Nary  rest  from  sunrise  till  sunset. 

Cobbler. — And  finally,  “Labor  is  life - ” 

Washwoman. — Now  ye’ve  sh truck  it.  Labor  is  life. 
It’s  the  lives  of  siven  boys  and  one  old  man  thot  depind 
upon  the  labor  of  me  hands  a  schrubbin’  and  diggin’  all  day 
long.  And  me  old  man’s  thot  lazy  he  won’t  lift  a  finger 
toward  turnin’  the  wringer  or  emptyin’  the  suds. 

Sawyer. — It  takes  a  sight  of  labor  to  keep  the  life  in  our 
bodies. 

Woman  at  Churn. — It’s  a  series  of  ups  and  downs,  is  life. 
Cooper. — And  it’s  full  of  hard  whacks. 

Washwoman. — It’s  a  hard  rub,  that  it  is. 

Man  at  Grindstone. — It’s  a  constant  grind. 

Barber. — And  a  close  shave  with  us  sometimes. 
Blacksmith. — That  all  depends  upon  how  you  look  at  it. 
Life  is  full  of  pleasures  and  opportunities  if  we  only  seize 
them  at  the  right  time,  or  in  other  words,  “  strike  while  the 
iron’s  hot.” 

Cobbler. — I  agree  with  the  smithy.  Now  let  us  lighten 
our  burdens  a  little  with  a  song. 

{All  sing  “  There4 s  a  Good  Time  Coming .”  A  medley  is 
again  played  on  the  piano ,  and  all  are  working  vigorously 
as  the  curtain  falls  l) 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  WINTER  FAIRIES 
A  Byrant  Exercise 

The  stage  may  be  decorated  with  festoons  of  autumn 
leaves  and  other  material  suggestive  of  autumn  or  early 
winter. 

Characters. — Sella,  Hurricane,  Jack  Frost,  Woodland 
Fairies,  Water  Nymphs,  Winter  Fairies. 

(Enter  Sella  dressed  as  for  a  ramble .) 

Sella.— 

Where  may  the  nymphs  and  naiads  be 
That  swim  with  me  adown  the  brook 
And  live  and  dance  beneath  the  sea  ? 

In  what  dark  cranny  may  I  look 
To  find  the  fairies  of  the  wood  ? 

The  sylvan  paths  are  wrapt  in  gloom ; 

The  elves  are  in  a  drowsy  mood. 

Awake  !  (Blows  horn. )  Now  see  !  They  come  ! 
They  come  ! 

(Enter  Woodland  Fairies ,  dressed  in  short  light  dresses 
and  hair  hanging  loose.) 

Fairies. — 

Dear  Sella,  from  our  quiet  home, 

Sequestered  deep  in  yonder  hill 
We  heard  your  sweet  voice  calling  us, 

We  heard  your  horn  blow  loud  and  shrill. 

(Enter  Water  Nymphs ,  dressed  in  short  coats  or  jackets , 
buttoned  tightly  ;  long  peaked  caps.) 

Nymphs. — - 

And  from  the  deep  bed  of  the  brook 
Where  we  had  sought  a  sweet  repose, 
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Amid  the  waves’  sweet  lullabies, 

We  heard  your  voice,  more  sweet  than  those 

Sella . — 

“The  melancholy  days  have  come, 

The  saddest  of  the  year, 

Of  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods 
And  meadows  brown  and  sere.” 

First  Fairy. — 

Nay,  say  not  so,  my  maiden  dear, 

Altho’  the  fields  be  brown  and  sere, 

Though  autumn  woods  be  gray  and  bare, 
And  chilling  winds  bestir  the  air, — 

Say  not  that  all  is  sad  and  drear. 


Sella. — 

“  Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers 
That  lately  sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs, — 

A  beauteous  sisterhood  ?  ” 

Second  Fairy. — 

The  flowers  are  gone ;  but  from  the  North 
A  host  of  winter  sprites  come  forth. 

’Twill  be  a  pleasure  then  to  know 
The  Little  People  of  the  Snow. 

For  while  we  sleep  you  may  share  their  mirthe 

Sella. — 

But  one  who  comes,  a  giant  is ; 

No  soft  and  airy  footstep,  his  5 
He  comes  with  wild  and  fearful  mien,-— 

Fairies. — 

Yes !  Yes  1  it  is  the  Hurricane  t 
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( Sound  of  wind  outside,  growing  louder  and  louder .) 
Sella. — 

“  Lord  of  the  winds  !  I  feel  thee  nigh, 

I  know  thy  breath  in  the  burning  sky  ! 

And  I  wait  with  a  thrill  in  every  vein, 

For  the  coming  of  the  hurricane.” 

(Enter  Hurricane ,  wearing  a  long  coat  which  flows  01A 
behind  him  as  he  rushes  upon  the  stage.) 

Fairies  and  Nymphs.— 

“  He  is  come  !  he  is  come  !  do  ye  not  behold 
His  ample  robes  on  the  wind  unrolled  ? 

Giant  of  air  !  we  bid  thee  hail !  ” 

Hurricane  ( not  noticing  Sella  or  Fairies ). — 

Ha  !  ha  !  Stis  fun  to  see  the  leaves 
Go  whirling,  twirling,  far  and  wide, 

*Tis  fun  to  watch  the  hurrying  folk 
Who  chance  to  leave  the  warm  fireside. 

(Sees  Fairies .) 

Ho !  ho  !  a  group  of  fairies  here ! 

I  wish  that  I  might  longer  stay ; 

But  Duty  bids  me  hasten  on, 

For  I  must  journey  far  to-day. 

(Exit.) 

Nymphs. — 

He  comes  and  goes,  nor  lingers  long 
But  ever  sings  his  dreary  song. 

First  Fairy. — 

“  No  bower  where  maidens  dwell 
Can  win  a  moment’s  stay  ; 
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Nor  fair  untrodden  dell ; 

He  sweeps  the  upland  swell 

And  away ! M 

Second  Fairy . — 

u  Not  on  the  mountain’s  breast, 

Not  on  the  ocean’s  shore. 

In  all  the  East  and  West, 

The  wind  that  stops  to  rest 

Is  no  more.” 

( Enter  Jack  Frosty  dressed  in  thick ,  short  coat  buttoned 
close ;  long  peaked  cap  with  the  end  hanging  down  the 
back.  Unobserved  by  Sella  he  glides  behind  her  and 
pinches  her  ears. ) 

Sella  ( turning  suddenly). — 

Jack  Frost,  you  sly  and  cunning  rogue  * 

(No  stronger  words  must  leave  my  lips) 

You  dare  to  pinch  with  icy  hands 
My  nose  and  ears  and  finger  tips ! 

fack  Frost. — 

Hush  1  hush  !  my  pretty  maiden,  hush  ! 

Your  angry  words  my  poor  heart  grieves. 

See  !  see  !  while  you  were  sound  asleep, 

I  came  and  painted  all  the  leaves. 

Think  not  that  I  am  here  alone. 

Methinks  you’ve  heard  the  north  wind  blow  ? 

AIL — 

Yes,  yes,  we  have. 
jack  Frost.— 

We  come  to-day  as  heralds  of 
The  Little  People  of  the  Snow. 
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( Enter  Snow  Fairies .  Pieces  of  cotton  may  be  sewed  upon 
coats  and  caps  to  represent  snow .) 

Nymphs. — 

How  now,  our  cousins  of  the  North  ? 

Pray  tell  us  why  you  come  so  soon? 

A  fortnight  yet  were  time  enough. 

Or  better  still,  a  change  of  moon. 

First  Snow  Fairy.— 

Away  up  in  our  northern  home, 

Our  people,  anxious  bide  the  time 
When  they  may  break  the  ties  that  bind, 

And  wander  in  another  clime. 

Seeond  Snow  Fairy. — 

To  us,  who  waited  with  the  rest, 

The  welcome  invitation  came 
To  be  our  king’s  first  messengers, 

And  thus  to  spread  abroad  his  fame. 

Wood  Fairies.— 

We  know  full  well  your  stem  king’s  fame ; 

Full  well  we  know  his  mighty  power ; 

Already  has  he  changed  our  wood, 

And  spoiled  each  lovely  blooming  bower. 

Third  Snow  Fairy. — ■ 

But  soon  he’ll  deck  them  all  with  white 
In  shapes  so  delicate  and  grand  — 

I  doubt  if  finer  work  than  theirs 

Has  e’er  been  carved  by  sculptor’s  hand. 

Wood  Fairies.— 

Come  !  come  !  we  fairies  of  the  wood 
Must  haste  away  to  waters  deep, 
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For  while  the  winter  fairies  reign 
We  go  to  take  our  long,  long  sleep. 

(JExeunt.) 

First  Snow  Fairy. — 

When  winds  blow  wild,  and  twirl  the  flakes 
O’er  mountains,  valleys,  streams  and  lakes, 

We  guide  them  safely,  one  and  all, 

And  with  them  build  a  stately  hall. 

Second  Snow  Fairy. — 

With  rainbow  tints  our  hall  gleams  bright, 

You  ne’er  could  view  a  fairer  sight ; 

And  there  we  dance  the  whole  night  long, 

While  sound  the  north  wind’s  magic  song. 

Sella. — 

’Twould  be  a  pleasure  rare  for  me 
This  wondrous  palace  hall  to  see. 

Ah  !  would  that  I  might  with  you  go 
To  meet  your  people  of  the  snow. 

Snow  Fairies.— 

You  may  !  you  may  !  If  you  would  learn 
Of  secret  haunts,  then  with  us  turn, 

And  lightly,  swiftly  will  we  go, 

Nor  care  if  angry  winds  do  blow. 

( Exeunt .  Fairies  lead  the  way.  Sella  blows  horn.) 

Note  : — It  will  be  well  for  those  who  take  part  in  this  to  read 
Bryant’s  "  Sella  ”  and  «  The  Little  People  of  the  Snow.” 
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THE  HARVEST  FESTIVAL 

The  stage  may  be  decorated  with  gayly  colored  autumn 
leaves,  strings  of  horse  chestnuts,  fruits,  flowers  or  other 
symbols  of  autumn  and  the  harvest  time.  In  the  centre  of 
the  stage  may  be  built  a  pyramid  of  fruits,  flowers  and 
grains.  At  the  opening  of  the  play,  however,  only  the 
framework  of  the  pyramid  is  seen,  the  display  to  be  arranged 
as  the  play  progresses.  The  framework  may  be  made  by 
placing  a  large  tub,  bottom  up,  upon  the  floor.  Upon  this 
is  placed  a  cheese  box,  and  upon  this  a  small  pail  or  keg. 
The  whole  may  be  covered  with  bright  cheese-cloth  or 
crepe  paper.  The  display  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 
Pumpkins  placed  equally  distant  apart  on  the  floor  around 
the  front  of  the  pyramid;  shocks  of  corn  stalks  equally 
distant  leaning  against  the  tub;  ears  of  corn  braided  to¬ 
gether  by  the  husks,  hung  from  the  edge  of  the  tub ;  on 
the  second  tier  small  sheaves  of  grain  and  small  measures 
filled  with  shelled  corn  and  other  grains.  The  third  tier  is 
devoted  to  fancy  baskets  filled  with  fruit,  with  a  place 
reserved  for  miniature  loaves  of  bread  and  johnny-cake, 
gifts  of  the  housewives.  At  the  top  is  a  bouquet  of  golden 
rod,  asters  or  other  autumn  flowers.  Other  decorations 
may  be  added  to  suit  the  taste. 

The  number  of  boys  or  girls  in  each  group  may  vary 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  one  presenting  it. 

( Enter  two  boys  at  right  and  two  girls  at  left  bearing 
jack-o *  -lanterns. ) 

All. — 

Oh,  ho !  Oh,  ho !  for  frolic  and  fun ! 

No  more  of  work  for  lad  or  lass* 

Boys . — 


We  know  a  secret ! 
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Girls. — 
Both. — 


So  do  we, 


And  pretty  soon  'twill  come  to  pass. 
First  Boy. — 

For  Uncle  John, 

Second  Boy. — 


And  Brother  Ned, 


First  Girl. — 

And  Cousin  Sal, 
Second  Girl. — 


All.— 


And  Sister  Sue 

Are  coming  here  this  very  night 
To  sing,  I  guess,  and  speak  to  you. 


Hark  !  Here  they  come  !  They’re  coming  now ! 

Oh,  jolly  !  This  will  be  great  fun  ! 

Let’s  set  our  jack-o’ -lanterns  here 
And  wait  until  the  speaking’s  done. 


( Enter  huskers ,  two  girls  wearing  wreaths  of  corn  husks , 
and  each  carrying  several  ears  of  corn  braided  together .) 

Huskers. — 

We  are  the  huskers  of  the  corn, 

And  a  merry  set  are  we ; 

We  blend  our  work  with  laughter  and  song, 

In  the  jolly  husking  bee. 

{Place  corn  as  indicated  before.  Enter  gleaners ,  two  girls 
dressed  in  white  with  small  sickle  at  the  waist ,  and  bear¬ 
ing  small  sheaves  of  wheat.  Whittier's  “  Corn  Song  ” 
may  be  recited  by  one  of  the  girls.) 
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Gleaners . — 

We  are  the  gleaners  of  the  field, 

We  bind  the  ripened  grain, 

That  stronger  arms,  which  follow  us, 

May  load  it  on  the  wain. 

( Enter  fruit  girls ,  bearing  small  baskets  of  red  apples  and 
other  fruit.) 

Fruit  Girls.— 

Oh,  see  the  ripe  and  luscious  fruit ! 

No  better  gifts  than  these 
Has  generous  autumn  given  us  — 

Our  varied  wants  to  please. 

( Enter  farmers ,  dressed  in  frocks  and  overalls ,  and  bring¬ 
ing  small  shocks  of  corn  stalks.) 

Farmers. — 

We  are  the  farmers  who  plow  the  ground, 

And  sow  the  seed  in  the  spring, 

And  tend  it  well,  that  the  autumn  time 
Will  a  bountiful  harvest  bring. 

First  Farmer. — Just  a  word  or  two  about  corn,  my  good 
people.  It  is  native  to  America,  and  America  raises  by 
far  the  most  of  it,  Iowa  being  the  banner  state.  Some  one 
has  figured  out  that  if  all  the  corn  raised  in  America  in  one 
year  were  put  into  big  two-horse  wagons,  it  would  make  a 
procession  150,000  miles  long.  What  do  we  do  with  it  all  ? 
Why,  use  it  to  fatten  cattle  and  hogs,  of  course,  and  once 
in  a  while  the  old  lady  makes  a  johnny-cake  for  us. 

Second  Farmer. — In  the  matter  of  wheat,  although  not 
native  to  this  country,  yet  America  leads  the  world  in  its 
production.  If  you  could  see  one  of  the  big  wheat  farms  of 
the  West  where  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  steam  you 
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wouldn’t  wonder  at  it.  Some  of  it  is  sent  to  those  countries 
that  do  not  raise  enough  for  their  own  use,  and  the  miller 
and  good  dames  who  follow  will  tell  what  is  done  with  the 
rest. 

( Enter  threshers,  two  boys  wearing  dark-colored  or  red 
blouses,  and  short  dark  aprons ,  if  desired.  They  bring 
small  measures  of  corn  and  wheat l) 

Threshers. — 

We  are  the  threshers ;  when  the  grain 
Has  all  been  garnered  in, 

We  thresh  it  from  the  straw  and  chaff, 

And  store  it  in  the  bin. 

( Enter  millers,  wearing  white  blouses,  caps  and  trousers 
and  short  white  aprons.  They  carry  small  sacks ,  opened 
at  top  to  show  the  contents  of  flour  and  meal.) 

Millers. — 

We  are  the  jolly  miller  men, 

With  our  busy  water  wheel, 

We  grind  the  wheat  to  fluffy  flour. 

The  corn  to  golden  meal. 

{Enter  housewives,  with  plain  dresses  and  large  work 
aprons,  bringing  small  loaf  of  bread  and  one  of  johnny- 
cake.) 

Housewives. — 

And  we  the  busy  housewives  are ; 

We  sweep  and  sew  and  bake, 

The  flour  we  turn  to  snow-white  bread, 

The  meal  to  johnny-cake. 

AlU— 

And  so,  you  see,  that  each  of  us 
Has  a  certain  task  to  do. 
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With  joyful  hearts  and  willing  hands 
We  toil  the  whole  day  through. 

(All  sing  to  the  tune  of  “  Marching  Through  Georgia  f 
and  form  in  a  ring  while  doing  sol) 

Ho  !  ye  merry  harvest  workers,  gifts  of  autumn  bring, 

Fling  away  your  cares  and  sorrows,  join  our  festive  ring, 
And  to  Him  who  gives  us  plenty,  we  will  praises  sing. 

Glad  is  the  time  of  the  harvest. 

Chorus . — 

Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  The  harvest  time  is  here, 

Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  We  come  from  far  and  near  ! 

Singing  songs  of  gladness,  that  shall  fill  our  hearts  with 
cheer, 

Glad  is  the  time  of  the  harvest. 

Come  ye  lads  and  lasses,  with  the  health  glow  on  your  cheek ; 
Come  fair  youth,  both  gay  and  modest,  maidens  blithe  and 
meek, 

Autumn’s  wealth  has  all  been  garnered,  let  us  pleasure  seek, 
Glad  is  the  time  of  the  harvest. 

(Other  recitations  and  songs ,  as  “  The  Farmyard  Song ,” 
“  The  Miller  of  the  Dee, ’ ’  “  The  Huskersf  etc.,  may  be 
added  to  lengthen  the  program.) 


FATHER  TIME’S  THANKSGIVING 

Characters. — A  boy  to  represent  Father  Time  and 
twelve  smaller  chilhren  to  represent  the  months. 

Costumes. — Father  Time  wears  a  wig  and  long  beard 
made  of  flax  or  wool.  He  carries  a  large  sickle,  or  scythe 
with  short  blade.  This  should  be  made  of  pasteboard  and 
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covered  with  gilt  or  silver  paper.  An  hour  glass  may  be 
worn  at  the  waist.  The  other  children  are  dressed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  month  each  represents.  It  is  preferable  that 
March,  May,  June  and  August  be  represented  by  girls  and 
that  July,  October,  November  and  December  be  represented 
by  boys.  The  others  are  optional.  The  hair  thrown  loosely 
over  the  shoulders  indicates  the  work  of  the  March  winds ) 
a  white  dress  suggests  the  balmy  days  of  June ;  the  sickle 
(pasteboard)  at  the  waist  and  the  sheaf  of  grain  are  em¬ 
blems  of  the  August  harvest. 

Scene. — The  stage  may  be  tastefully  decorated  with  com, 
small  bundles  of  grain,  and  other  products  of  the  farm. 
Flags  add  beauty  to  the  decoration  and  blend  sentiments  of 
patriotism  with  those  of  thanksgiving. 

(Enter  Father  Time  who  advances  to  the  front  of  the  stage.) 
Recites. — 

I  need  not  introduce  myself, 

In  sentences  sublime, 

For  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you 
Have  heard  of  Father  Time. 

Yes,  I  am  he.  Don’t  be  surprised 

To  see  these  locks  of  gray  ( strokes  his  hair). 

For  mine  has  been  a  busy  life, 

With  little  time  for  play. 

The  things  that  I  have  seen  and  heard, 

I  could  not  tell  you  all ; 

I’ve  seen  men  come,  and  seen  men  go, 

I’ve  seen  great  empires  fall. 

The  world  is  like  a  stage  to  me 
Where  actors  play  their  parts, 

Where  men  strive  hard  for  wealth  and  fame 
And  for  the  love  of  hearts. 
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And  so  it  is,  the  whole  world  o’er, 

In  every  land  and  clime ; 

Yet  I  shall  see  them  all  depart, 

For  I  am  Father  Time. 

( November  trips  across  the  stage .  Father  Time  espies  him 
just  as  he  is  about  to  leave  again.) 

November,  with  your  airy  steps, 

A  moment  tarry  here. 

November. — 

May  I  of  service  be  to  you, 

’Twill  please  me,  Father  dear. 

Father  Time. — 

Deep  in  my  heart  I  much  desire 
That  you  will  go  and  call 

From  secret  haunts,  and  woodland  ways, 

Your  brothers,  sisters,  all. 

That  we  may  keep  Thanksgiving  day 
As  these  good  people  do. 

(  Waves  hand  toward  audience .) 

The  day  is  yours,  the  honors,  too, 

Will  all  belong  to  you. 

November. — 

Your  words,  with  joy,  my  heart  do  fill 

And  I  will  haste  to  do  thy  will.  {Fxtti) 

Father  Time.— 

Methinks  ’twill  do  my  old  heart  good, 

My  children  dear  to  meet, 

To  hear  their  merry  voices  all 
Ring  out  in  song  so  sweet 
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( Enter  months  from  left ,  in  natural  order ,  January  first* 
They  march  to  a  position  midway  between  front  and  back 
of  stage.  Father  Time  takes  his  position  at  the  right  of 
stage  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  months .) 

All.— 

We  come,  dear  Father,  at  your  call* 

We  come  most  cheerfully. 

Father  Time. — 

Now  would  I  have  you  name  the  gifts 
Which  you  have  giv’n  to  me. 

January. — - 

We  love  to  tell  the  humble  gifts 
Of  which  our  father  speaks ; 

I  bring  fresh  sports  and  frosty  air 
That  make  the  ruddy  cheeks. 

February .— 

I  am  the  smallest  of  the  twelve, 

As  we  stand  here  in  line, 

I,  too,  bring  cheery  winter  sports, 

And  the  dainty  valentine. 

March . — 

I  bring  the  lusty,  gusty  wind  — 

Do  you  not  hear  it  blow  ? 

But  no  one  minds  the  warm  south  wind 
When  it  carries  off  the  snow. 

April.— 

I  come  with  soft  and  gentle  showers 
That  fall  on  plain  and  hill, 

That  swell  the  little  babbling  brook, 

And  turn  the  busy  mill. 
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May. — 

I  bring  the  birds  that  gaily  sing 
Through  all  the  golden  hours  3 
I  place  the  foliage  on  the  trees, 
And  bring  a  host  of  flowers. 


June. — 

I  bring  the  softest,  balmiest  days, 

And  evenings  as  well, 

That  lovers  choose  for  pleasant  walks 
Within  the  quiet  dell. 


July.— 

A  famous  birthday  is  among 
The  many  gifts  I  bring, — 

The  day  that  made  the  nation  free 
From  England’s  haughty  king. 

August. — 

I  bring  the  gladsome  harvest  time, 

With  its  wealth  of  golden  grain, 

That  man  and  beast  may  live  thereon 
Till  the  summer  comes  again. 

September. — 

I  call  the  children  back  to  school, 

With  faces  all  aglow, 

With  sweet  and  healthful  blessings  that 
Vacation  days  bestow. 

October. — 

I  touch  the  leaves  and  change  their  hues 
To  yellow,  red  and  brown. 

I  bring  with  me  the  early  frost 
To  send  the  ripe  nuts  down. 
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November. — 

The  summer’s  work  is  done  at  last, 

The  harvest  gathered  in, 

The  hay  and  grain  are  in  the  bam. 

The  apples  in  the  bin. 

I  bring  the  absent  ones  again, 

To  gather  at  the  feast. 

They  come  from  country  and  from  town* 

From  west  and  from  the  east. 

December. — 

I  bring  the  jolly  old  St.  Nick 
So  loved  by  girls  and  boys, 

Because  he  fills  their  stockings  full 
Of  candy,  nuts  and  toys. 

{Each  one  carries  in  one  hand  a  letter  of  the  word  6  *  Thank 
giving January  having  the  first  letter .  All  raise  their 
letters  to  front  of  waist.) 

All.— 

The  sparkling  dew,  the  pretty  flowers, 

The  leaves  that  make  the  shady  bowers, 

The  merry  birds  that  sing. 

The  sun  and  wind  and  snow  and  rain, 

The  luscious  fruit  and  golden  grain, 

These  are  the  gifts  we  bring. 

Father  Time 

Now  let  us  have  a  merry  song 
My  weary  heart  to  cheer ; 

Thus  will  we  celebrate  this  day$ 

The  merriest  of  the  vear- 
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All  sing  (June,  “  Auld  Lang  Syne"').* — 

All  hail  the  glad  Thanksgiving  Day, 

November’s  day  of  days ; 

Let  every  voice  ring  out  in  songs 
Of  gratitude  and  praise. 

1210619 


Chorus  : 

Oh,  hear  our  merry,  merry  song ; 

Put  every  care  away, 

For  mirth  is  queen,  and  we  are  glad 
On  this  Thankgiving  Day. 


In  many  a  home  the  feast  is  spread 
For  guest  from  far  and  near, 
Then  gather  round  the  fireside,  all 
The  friends  and  kindred  dear. 


This  world  is  brimming  o’er  with  joy, 
Each  heart  to  satisfy, 

And  we  may  always  find  some  good, 
If  we  but  only  try. 


(. During  the  singing  of  the  last  chorus ,  with  January  lead¬ 
ing,  all  turn  and  march  across  rear  of  stage  and  off.  A 
cord  or  wire  may  be  stretched  across  the  rear,  or  nails  ar¬ 
ranged  in  line  upon  which  the  letters  may  be  hung  in  proper 
order  as  the  children  retire,  thus  leaving  the  word 
“  Thanksgiving  ”  upon  the  rear  wall.  Gilt  letters  hung 
upon  a  dark  background  produce  a  pleasing  effect .) 
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COUNTING  THEIR  BLESSINGS 

For  ten  boys  or  girls,  any  costume.  All  stand  in  line 
and  recite,  counting  on  their  fingers  as  each  boy  or  girl 
recites. 

All.— 

We're  all  of  us  as  thankful, 

As  thankful  as  can  be ; 

But  what  about  ?  My  gracious  ! 

There  is  so  much,  you  see. 


First.— 

I’m  thankful  for  my  mamma, 

And  for  my  papa,  too ; 

Second.— 

For  God  way  up  in  heaven, 

Who  watches  me  and  you ; 

Third.— 

For  grandma,  and  her  stories 

She  tells  to  girls  and  boys ; 

Fourth.— 

For  Santa  Claus  who  brings  us 

Our  stockings  full  of  toys ; 

Fifth.— 

For  grandpa — he’s  so  jolly  — 

And  trots  us  on  his  knee ; 

Sixth.— 

For  all  the  little  playmates 

That  come  to  play  with  me  ; 

Seventh .  — 

For  all  the  lovely  posies, 

And  all  the  birds  that  sing ; 
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Eighth. — 

For  all  our  pretty  playthings, 

Our  dolls  and  everything  \ 

Ninth. — 

For  great  big  turkey  gobbler, 

That  we  are  going  to  eat ; 

Tenth. — 

And  lots  of  pies  and  cookies, 

And  goodies  nice  and  sweet. 

All. — 

We’re  all  so  tired  of  thinking, 

It  really  must  be  all ; 

There’s  mamma  on  the  stairway ; 

I  thought  I  heard  her  call. 

{All  scamper  from  stage ,  but  just  as  they  leave  it}  stop  and. 
wave  hands  to  the  audience.') 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  BAREFOOT  BOY 

Characters. — Barefoot  Boy,  John,  James,  Henry  (his 
playmates),  Skipper  Ireson,  Maud  Muller,  the  Judge  and 
the  Quaker.  A  reading  of  the  poems  will  suggest  the  cos¬ 
tumes.  Skipper  Ireson  is  dressed  as  an  old  fisherman  or 
captain.  The  Judge  wears  silk  hat  and  clothing  to  match. 

Scenery. — The  stage  is  made  to  represent  a  roadway 
with  a  new-mown  meadow  in  the  rear  and  a  small  stream  at 
the  extreme  left,  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  shrubbery  so  as  to 
conceal  the  water.  A  small  bridge  may  be  very  easily  con¬ 
structed  by  laying  a  piece  of  timber  about  three  or  four  feet 
long  and  four  inches  thick  upon  the  floor  just  inside  the 
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scenes  and  another  just  outside.  Upon  this  lay  boards  or 
plank  about  three  feet  long.  A  small  railing  on  each  side 
completes  the  bridge.  It  is  better  to  have  the  boards  nailed 
to  the  timbers  beforehand>  also  a  large  hole  bored  in  each 
corner  of  this  platform  into  which  the  previously  constructed 
railings  may  be  fitted  when  needed.  In  this  way  the  whole 
thing  can  be  arranged  in  a  moment’s  time.  The  fringe 
bordering  the  stream  may  be  arranged  by  placing  ever¬ 
greens,  potted  plants,  ferns,  or  whatever  is  convenient  at  the 
season  of  the  year,  so  that  they  slope  a  little  toward  the  im¬ 
aginary  stream.  A  short  length  of  fence  may  be  placed 
about  midway  between  front  and  rear  of  stage  to  indicate 
the  border  of  the  roadway.  A  little  hay  should  be  spread 
upon  the  rear  of  stage. 

When  the  curtain  arises,  the  Barefoot  Boy  is  seen  seated 
upon  a  block  or  boulder,  fishing  with  short  pole.  He  is 
whistling  and  continues  to  whistle  faintly  throughout  the 
following  recital. 

A  boy  standing  at  the  right,  who  may  be  dressed  as  a 
Quaker,  recites  “The  Barefoot  Boy.”  He  retires  as  the 
play  begins. 

Barefoot  Boy. — Wonder  what’s  the  matter  with  the  fish 
this  morning — they  don’t  bite.  Two  hours  I’ve  sat  here 
and  hardly  a  nibble.  (Pause.')  Ah,  there’s  one  !  ( Pises  cau¬ 
tiously.)  Just  wait  till  I  yank  him  out.  ( Pulls  up  line  to 
which  has  been  attached  a  cloth  fish  made  to  imitate  a  trout. 
Throws  the  line  over  his  shoulder  to  the  stage  and  lays  pole 
dozvn  while  he  examines  the  fish.)  A  trout  as  sure’s  I’m  alive  ! 
He’s  a  beauty,  too.  (Takes  knife  from  pocket  and  proceeds 
to  cut  a  crotched  stick  upon  which  to  string  the  fish.) 

(Enter  Skipper  Ire  son  at  right.) 

ireson. — Wall,  ye  landed  one  that  time,  didn’t  ye,  boy  ? 
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Boy. — Yes,  sir.  He’s  the  first  one  this  morning,  and  I’ve 
been  here  more’n  two  hours. 

Ireson. — Ye  got  a  good  one  when  ye  did  get  it.  That’s 
wuth  something.  ’Tain’t  every  fisherman  can  do  that. 
(Sits  on  block  and  watches  Boy.)  Looks  like  ye  was  an  old 
hand  at  it. 

Boy. — I  ain’t  very  old  yet,  but  I’ve  done  considerable 
fishing. 

Ireson. — Wall,  so  have  I,  in  my  day.  ( Takes  cup  from 
edge  of  stream.)  Looks  like  a  good  spring  of  water  here. 

Boy. — Yes,  sir  ;  there  ain’t  a  better  spring  in  the  whole 
country  than  Mr.  Muller’s. 

Ireson  (drinks). — Here’s  to  the  health  of  the  Barefoot 
Boy. 

Boy. — How  d'  you  know  who  lam? 

Ireson. — Why,  bless  you,  boy,  can’t  I  see  your  bare  feet  ? 

Boy. — You  can  tell  who  I  am  easier  than  I  can  tell  you 
by  that  feather  in  your  hat. 

Ireson. — Another  feather,  I  vum  !  I  thought  I’d  got  ’em 
all  off. 

( Takes  feather  from  hat ,  throws  it  to  ground  and  stamps 

on  it.) 

Boy. — Are  you  in  the  chicken  business  ? 

Ireson. — Not  exactly.  I’m  Skipper  Ireson — Floyd  Ireson 
of  Marblehead.  Have  ye  never  heard  tell  of  him  ? 

Boy. — Don’t  remember  anything  about  it. 

Ireson. — If  ye’d  been  down  to  Marblehead  t’other  night 
ye’d  a  known  ’thout  askin’. 

Boy. — Did  you  make  a  speech  ? 

Ireson. — No — yes,  I  did  make  a  little  speech  come  to 
think  on’t.  A  lot  of  women  got  it  into  their  heads  to  giv^ 
me  a  new  coat. 
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Boy. — A  new  coat  ? 

Ireson. — Yes,  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  and  besides  that 
they  gave  me  a  long  ride  in  a  cart. 

Boy. — Why,  what  had  you  done  ? 

Ireson. — They  said  it  was  on  account  of  my  hard  heart. 
To  tell  the  truth  on’t  I  was  mean.  I  might  have  saved  some 
fishermen  from  drowning  onct,  but  I  was  jealous  of  their  big 
catches  and  their  braggin’. 

Boy. — And  you  let  ’em  drown  ? 

Ireson. — Yes!  Tough,  wasn’t  it,  boy?  But  I’ve  been 
sorry  for  it  ever  since.  That  wreck  is  always  before  me,  day 
and  night,  awake  or  dreaming. 

Boy. — My  !  I’d  never  done  that ! 

Ireson. — Neither  would  I  again.  But  I  must  be  going. 
It  don’t  mend  matters  any  by  talkin’  about  ’em.  Good-bye 
an’  may  you  make  a  better  man  than  old  Skipper  Ireson. 

{Exit  at  left.  Enter  three  barefoot  boys ,  rolling  hoops.} 

John. — Got  a  trout  ?  Ain’t  it  a  whopper  ! 

Janies. — Who  caught  it — you  or  your  uncle? 

Barefoot  Boy. — That  wasn’t  my  uncle.  That  was  Skip¬ 
per  Ireson  of  Marblehead.  The  women  tarred  and  feathered 
him  for  letting  some  people  drown. 

All. — Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  How  we’d  like  to ’ve  been  there 
and  help  put  it  on. 

John. — I’ve  heard  father  tell  of  him.  He  deserved  all  he 
got. 

James. — Oh,  say  !  The  captain’s  struck  water.  You 
know  the  old  captain  that’s  been  digging  a  well  down  the 
road  and  nobody  thought  he’d  find  water  ?  Well,  he’s  got 
it 

Henry. — It’s  awful  deep,  too,  and  it’s  just  for  people  who 
pass  by. 
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Barefoot  Boy . — I’m  going  to  carry  this  fish  home  for  din¬ 
ner,  then  we’ll  go  down  and  see  it.  Come  on  ! 

John. — All  right.  Here’s  Maud  coming  to  rake  her 
father’s  hay.  {Exit  boys  at  left.) 

{Enter  Maud  Muller  at  right  with  hand  rake.  She  sings, 
“  Coming  Through  the  Rye,"  as  she  rakes.  Enter  Judge 
at  right,  passes  across  the  stage  and  stops  by  the  bridge. 
In  order  to  introduce  this  scence  it  is  necessary  to  deviate 
from  the  poem  somewhat  by  having  the  Judge  walk.) 

Judge. — Good-morning,  my  fair  maid.  If  it  please  you, 
may  I  have  a  cup  of  this  cool  spring  water  ? 

Maud. — Yes,  sir.  I  will  fill  the  cup  for  you. 

Judge  {drinks  and  returns  cup). — “  Thanks !  A 

sweeter  draught  from  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed.” 

Maud. — There  is  no  better  water  anywhere  around  than 
ours. 

Judge. — Your  father  has  a  very  pleasant  home.  It  must 
be  a  delight  to  live  where  you  can  hear  the  birds  singing  and 

the  bees  humming. 

Maud. — Oh,  sir ;  you  should  hear  the  birds  in  the  spring¬ 
time,  and  see  all  the  beautiful  flowers. 

Judge. — I  often  drive  into  the  country  in  the  spring.  I 
sometimes  wish  that  I  might  live  in  the  country,  myself. 
Maud. — And  be  a  farmer  ? 

Judge. — I  am  not  sure  but  I  would  find  it  a  pleasant  voca¬ 
tion. 

Maud. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  upon  a  farm. 
Judge. — Little  is  gained  without  labor,  but  some  must 
work  with  the  head  and  some  with  the  hands.  ( A  pause.) 
This  is  beautiful  weather  for  haying. 

Maud. — Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  afraid  that  cloud  in  the  west 
will  bring  a  storm  before  my  hay  is  raked. 
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Judge. — Which  also  reminds  me  that  I  must  hasten  on  my 
way.  (Starts  to  leave  and  turns  back.')  I  shall  long  re¬ 
member  that  cup  of  water  and  the  hand  that  gave  it. 

( Exit  at  left.  Maud  stands  looking  after  the  Judgt 

dreamily ,  and  sings  :) 

“  Every  lassie  has  her  laddie, 

Nane,  they  say,  ha’e  I ; 

But  a’  the  lads  they  smile  at  me, 

When  coming  thro’  the  rye.” 

(Enter  boys  whistling  the  samel) 

John. — A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Maud. 

James. — A  fine  visitor  you  had  just  now. 

Maud.— That  was  the  judge  from  the  city. 

Barefoot  Boy. — Does  he  come  to  see  you  often  ? 

Maud. — No,  you  silly  boy  !  He  only  stopped  for  a  drink 
of  water  from  the  spring. 

Henry . — Gracious  !  He  must  have  been  awful  dry.  He 
was  here  long  enough. 

Maud. — He  stopped  long  enough  to  thank  me  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  should. 

(Enter  Quaker.) 

Quaker. — “  Blessings  on  thee,  little  men.”  What  mis¬ 
chief  is  brewing  now  ? 

Barefoot  Boy. — No  mischief,  sir. 

Quaker. — How  now  ?  1*11  warrant  thou  wert  teasing 

Maud. 

Maud. — Yes,  sir;  they  were. 

Quaker. — There  !  Did  I  not  tell  thee  so  ? 

Barefoot  Boy. — Because  she  has  just  been  having  a  long 
visit  with  the  Judge. 

Quaker. — -And  why  shouldn’t  she  if  she  wishes  ?  She  is 
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a  good  girl,  and  helps  her  father  much.  Tell  me,  dost  thou 
know  where  the  freshest  berries  grow  ? 

{Maud  leaves  stage  at  right.) 

All  {eagerly). — Yes,  sir  ! 

Barefoot  Boy  ( ahead  of  the  others). — Up  in  father’s 
big  woods.  There’s  lots  of  ’em  and  they’re  getting  ripe 
now. 

Quaker. — Dost  thou  know  how  and  where  the  wood¬ 
chuck  digs  his  cell  ? 

All  {excited). — Yes,  sir  !  Yes,  sir  ! 

James. — Pa  and  I  caught  one  this  morning,  and  he  fought 
like  a  tiger. 

Quaker. — Poor  fellow  !  Dost  thou  know  where  to  find 
the  pickerel  ponds  and  frog  ponds  ? 

John  (very fast). — Yes,  sir;  the  frog  pond’s  down  back 
of  the  sawmill.  There’s  an  old  fellow  bigger’ n  all  the  rest 
that  sits  on  a  big  flat  stone  and  sings:  “Crodunk!  cro- 
dunk  !  Kerchog  !  ”  and  all  the  others  join  in.  They’ve 
got  a  regular  orchestra  down  there. 

Quaker. — Truly,  thou  art  nature  lovers.  Have  all  the 
fun  thou  canst  if  only  it  be  honest  fun,  and 

u  From  my  heart  I  wish  thee  joy, — 

I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy.” 

{Exit  at  left.) 

Barefoot  Boy. — He’s  a  good  man.  I  hope  we  may  be  as 
good  when  we  grow  to  be  men. 

Henry. — We  can  if  we  try.  But  come.  We’re  going 
down  to  see  the  captain’s  well. 

{Exeunt  whistling  “  Yankee  Doodle.") 


CURTAIN 
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SANTA  CLAUS  AT  HOME 

Characters. — Santa  Claus,  Mrs.  Santa  Claus,  Old 
Mother  Goose,  Peter  (his  assistant),  and  Little  Boy  Blue. 

Costumes. — Santa  Claus  wears  the  usual  costume  of  red 
coat  trimmed  with  fur,  and  red  trousers  and  cap.  He  also 
wears  a  long  beard,  his  face  stained,  and  the  portion  of  hair 
that  remains  visible  below  his  cap  is  whitened.  He  is 
stuffed  with  pillows  to  appear  fleshy. 

Mrs.  Santa  Claus  wears  short,  red  skirt,  very  full,  and  an 
old-fashioned  waist,  both  trimmed  with  yellow.  A  small 
shawl  is  thrown  about  her  shoulders  and  an  old  ladies’  cap 
on  her  head.  Her  hair  is  whitened,  her  face  stained  for 
wrinkles,  and  she  wears  spectacles. 

Old  Mother  Goose  wears  a  dress  of  red  and  yellow,  con¬ 
sisting  of  full  skirt  and  old-fashioned  polonaise  with  laced 
front.  She  has  a  high -peaked  hat  and  carries  cane.  Her 
face  is  also  stained,  hair  whitened  and  wears  spectacles. 
Peter  may  wear  dark  clothing  trimmed  with  more  or  less  of 
yellow.  A  belt  around  the  waist.  Little  Boy  Blue  wears  a 
small  cap  and  a  long  jacket  of  blue. 

Scene. — A  fireplace  may  be  arranged,  if  desired.  The 
furniture  is  old-fashioned.  Several  sacks  stuffed  with  hay 
and  topped  off  with  toys  stand  about  the  room.  Toys, 
dolls,  drums,  etc.,  are  scattered  about.  Santa  Claus  sits  on 
a  bench  putting  wheels  on  a  cart.  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  sits 
in  a  rocking-chair  making  a  doll’s  dress. 

Santa  Claus.— When  I  get  this  cart  made  for  Jimmy  Jones, 
and  you  get  that  doll’s  dress  done  for  Susie  Gray,  I  shall  be 
about  ready  to  start.  I’ve  already  sent  Peter  after  the 
sleigh. 

Mrs .  Santa  Claus.— I’ve  got  just  one  more  seam  to  sew 
and  then  it’s  done. 

Sa?ita.  —Another  wheel  to  put  on  and  this  cart  will  be 
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done.  I’ll  bet  it  won’t  take  him  half  so  long  to  pull  ’em 
off  as  it  does  for  me  to  put  ’em  on. 

Mrs .  S.  C. — Well,  children  will  be  children.  You  must 
remember  that  you  were  young  once. 

Santa. — It’s  been  a  good  while  since.  Think  of  Old 
Santa  Claus  being  young  !  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  Do  you  know 
of  anybody  that  can  remember  back  so  far  as  that? 

Mrs .  S.  C. — Why,  yes;  I  can.  I  am  most  as  old  as 
you  and  I  don’t  know  but  I  feel  just  as  young  as  I  ever  did. 

Santa. — As  for  that  matter,  I  do  too.  ( Jumps  up,  places 
cart  on  floor  and  draws  it  back  and forth  to  try  it.)  I  feel 
just  as  chirp  as  I  did  when  I  filled  the  stockings  of  the 
grandpas  of  some  of  the  children  I’m  going  to  see  to¬ 
night. 

Mrs.  S.  C. — Times  was  different  then. 

Santa. — Oh,  my,  yes  l  They  didn’t  expect  so  many  jim- 
cracks  and  fixin’s  as  they  do  now,  and  another  thing,  it 
was  a  good  deal  easier  to  get  down  the  chimneys  in  them 
days. 

Mrs.  S.  C. — But  you  seem  to  manage  to  reach  the 
stockings. 

Santa. — Trust  Santa  Claus  for  that.  Never  forget, 
though,  how  I  got  stuck  in  a  chimney  once  down  in  York 
State.  Ho  !  ho !  ho  !  I  had  an  extra  big  pack  on  my 
back  that  night,  and  I  had  got  just  about  half  way  down 
and  there  I  stuck.  Couldn’t  get  either  up  or  down.  Ho  ! 
ho ! 

Mrs.  S.  C. — How  did  you  get  out  ? 

Santa. — Oh,  I  whistled  to  Peter,  and  he  found  a  rope 
somewhere  and  hoisted  me  out. 

Mrs.  S.  C. — I’d  most  a  thought  he’d  needed  a  derrick. 

Santa. — It  was  hard  on  him,  I’ll  own  up,  but  I  had  to 
get  out  some  way  or  other  for  the  children’s  sakes. 
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Mrs.  S.  C.  ( placing  doll's  dress  on  bench ). — There! 
That’s  done.  What  next  ? 

Santa. — If  you  will  get  my  big  book  down,  we’ll  run 
over  the  names  to  see  if  we’ve  got  ’em  all  right.  I  don’t 
want  to  miss  any  one  if  I  can  help  it,  but  there’s  getting  to 
be  so  many  nowadays,  it’s  a  hard  matter  to  keep  track  of 
’em  all. 

(Mrs.  S.  C.  gets  a  very  large  book — an  atlas  will  do  very 
nicely ,  sits  down  with  the  book  open  on  her  lap.  Adjusts 
glasses .) 

Santa. — Now,  let’s  see  who’s  first. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  (reads). — Johnnie  Smith. 

Santa. — He’s  a  good  boy.  Who’s  next? 

(Mrs.  S.  C.  may  read  the  names  of  children  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  are  interested  in  this  entertainment  and. 
Santa  Claus  makes  passing  remarks  as,  “  Ought  to  help 
his  pa  (or  md)  a  little  more,"  “  Little  too  fond  of  the 
girls  (or  boys),"  lt  Pretty  good,  especially  just  before 
Christmas ,”  and  other  remarks  that  may  be  appropriate 
to  the  locality,  without  creating  any  unpleasant  feelings. 
Enter  Old  Mother  Goose.) 

Mother  Goose. — I’m  here  at  last.  Quite  a  ways  for  an 
old  lady  like  me  to  be  traveling  in  the  snow,  but  I  thought 
I  must  come  and  stay  with  you  while  Santa’s  on  his  journey. 
(To  Santa.)  You'll  be  late,  won’t  ye? 

Santa. — I’ll  be  ready  soon’s  I  get  these  things  into  the 
sacks  and  Peter  comes  with  the  sleigh.  Takes  a  sight  of 
trinkets  to  keep  ’em  going  nowadays. 

Mother  Goose. — I  hope  you  put  in  a  goodly  number  of 
Rh Junes  and  Jingles.  ’Twon’t  do  to  let  the  boys  and  girls 
forget  Old  Mother  Goose. 
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Santa. — You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  that.  I  always  carry 
them.  They’re  the  old  stand-bys.  When  I  can’t  think  of 
anything  else  for  a  little  feller  I  always  slip  one  of  them  into 
his  stocking.  It’s  sure  to  please  him. 

Mother  Goose. — Of  course  it  does.  It’s  the  best  book 
printed,  next  to  the  Bible,  if  I  do  say  it. 

Mrs.  S.  C. — You  shouldn’t  forget  Billy  Bump’s  drum. 
He’d  feel  awfully  about  it  seeing’s  how  he  wrote  you  to  be 
sure  and  bring  it. 

Santa. — I’m  a  saving  it  to  put  on  top.  (7b  Old  Mother 
Goose.)  Did  you  ever  see  the  letters  I  got  from  the 
youngsters?  ( Shows  bushel  basket  that  appears  to  be  full 
of  letters.)  There’s  a  whole  bushel  of  ’em.  It  would  do 
your  old  heart  good  to  read  ’em.  The  most  curious  one  is 
from  a  little  chap  down  in  Berkshire  County,  that  wanted 
me  to  bring  him  a  real  live  billy  goat  to  help  his  pa  lift  the 
mortgage  on  the  farm.  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 

Mother  Goose. — Fiddle  dee  dee  !  Of  all  things !  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Santa. — Well,  goats  are  pretty  scarce  around  here  at 
present,  so  I’ll  give  him  a  toy  goat,  now.  That’ll  do  till  he 
gets  a  little  older,  then  maybe  he’ll  find  a  better  way  to 
help  his  pa.  I  declare  !  Here’s  one  I  haven’t  opened  yet. 

( Reads  letter  from  sojne  very  small  child  in  the  audience. 

Jingling  of  bells  outside.  Peter  calls  u  Whoa ,  Dancer  / 

Whoa,  Dasher  /  Whoa,  Dunder  and  Blitzen  /  ”) 

Santa. — This’ll  never  do.  There’s  Peter,  now  with  the 
sleigh.  ( Enter  Peter.)  Here  Peter,  put  these  packs  on 
and  we’ll  be  off  in  a  jiffy. 

Peter. — Dunder  and  Blitzen  are  terribly  uneasy,  to-night. 
Don’t  want  to  stand  a  minute. 

Santa. — They’ll  get  over  that  before  we  get  around  hom* 
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again,  see  if  they  don’t.  Good-bye.  Enjoy  yourselves  as 
much  as  you  can. 

Mother  Goose.—  And  may  you  have  a  pleasant  journey. 
( Santa  Claus  goes  out  with  pack  on  his  back. ) 

“Jolly  Santa  Claus,  what  are  your  wares? 

1 A  silver  cup  for  Johnny  Bowlyn  — 

His  name  engraved  around  the  rim. 

A  doll  for  Annie,  a  drum  for  you  — 

I  have  something  for  every  shoe.’  ” 

(JSnter  Boy  Blue ,  out  of  breath.) 

Why,  bless  me !  Here’s  Little  Boy  Blue !  What’s  the 
matter  now  ? 

Boy  Blue. — Oh,  Little  Tommy  Tucker’s  crying  for  his 
supper,  and  Little  Bo  Peep  has  lost  her  sheep  again,  and 
Betty  Blue  has  lost  her  shoe,  and  - — — 

Mother  Goose.— Mercy  me!  They’re  all  in  the  dumps. 
Slip  on  your  bonnet  and  we’ll  go  and  set  things  right  again. 
You  can  stay  with  me  to-night.  ( Exeunt .) 

CURTAIN 


BOBBY’S  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

Characters.- — Bobby  White,  Joe  Stubbs,  Ted  Somers, 
Johnny  Birch,  dressed  as  newsboys,  and  Howard  Wells,  an 
older  and  well  dressed  boy. 

Scene  I.— A  street.  Bobby  enters  with  papers  under  his 
arm. 

Bobby  (loudly). Here’s  yo’  papers  !  He’ald  !  Jo’nal ! 
News !  Only  two  cents !  (Lowering  his  voice.)  Business 
is  dull.  Guess  folks  must  be  savin’  up  for  Christmas. 
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Wonder  how  ’twould  seem  to  swap  places  with  some  of  the 
tony  fellers  that  have  everything  they  want.  Then  they’d 
have  to  wear  these  old  duds  ( looks  at  clothing)  and  I  could 
dress  up  in  a  white  shirt  and  stand  up  collar  and  fine  shoes, 
and  go  to  parties  and  the  theatres  and  see  the  big  actors 
perform.  Gracious !  Wouldn’t  that  be  fun !  And  I’d 
have  to  sit  in  the  parlor  with  the  grand  ladies  sometimes. 
I  wouldn’t  know  how  to  act  then.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I 
would  like.  That’s  a  big  Christmas  tree  like  I  saw  in  Mr. 
Wells’ house.  (Pauses.)  I  have  it,  now  !  (Waves  cap.) 
We’ll  have  a  Christmas  tree  down  to  our  house,  an3  I’ll  in¬ 
vite  Joe  Stubbs,  and  Ted  Somers,  and  Johnny  Birch,  and 
we’ll  have  jest  the  slickest  time  you  ever  saw.  We’ll  have 
some  pop-corn  to  make  it  look  like  it  was  a  real  Christmas 
tree,  an’  not  a  sham  affair.  Guess  we  can  fix  it  up  all  right. 
Whoopee  I  Won’t  we  be  right  in  style.  (Remembers  his 
papers.)  Here’s  yo’  papers  1  All  about  the  great  strike ! 
Men  out  of  work,  and  women  starvin' !  Paper ! — Hello, 
Joe ! 

Joe  (entering  from  right). — What  you  wearin’  that  big 
smile  on  your  face  for  ?  Business  pickin’  up  ? 

Bobby. — 'Tain’t  that.  It’s  something  a  good  deal  better’n 
papers. 

Joe.—  Is  it  a  baby,  Bobby  ? 

Bobby. — No,  it’s  about  Christmas. 

Joe. — Sho;  now  don’t  go  to  fillin’  your  head  up  with 
such  big  notions.  Don’t  you  know  that  Christmas  is  for 
folks  what  have  lots  of  money  ? 

Bobby. — No,  it  ain’t  either.  Mr.  Burton  says  as  how  it 
is  for  everybody,  the  poor  jest  as  well  as  the  rich.  He’s  the 
teacher  down  to  the  mission  school  and  he  knows  all  about 
such  things. 

Joe. — Did  he  say  it  was  for  such  folks  as  us  that  don’t 
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have  any  good  clothes  to  wear,  nor  any  grand  houses  to 
live  in  ? 

Bobby . — Yes,  everybody.  There  ain’t  any  one  left  out. 
It  comes  from  the  Bible,  you  know. 

Joe. — I  guess  it  must  be  so  if  he  says  it  is,  but  I  don’t 
see  where  the  poor  folks  is  goin’  to  get  money  to  buy 
presents  with. 

Bobby. — It  don’t  take  such  an  awful  lot  of  money.  It 
ain’t  so  much  what  the  presents  cost  as  it  is  the  love  that 
you  give  with  ’em.  The  rich  folks  don’t  think  any  more 
about  something  that  costs  heaps  of  money  than  we  would 
for  what  only  costs  a  nickel.  It’s  jest  who  gives  the  present, 
that’s  all. 

Joe. — My,  you  talks  jest  like  one  of  them  fellers  what 
stands  out  on  the  street  and  talks,  and  then  the  ladies  sings, 
and  they  plays  on  music.  What  is  it  you  call  ’em? 

Bobby.  — Salvationers. 

/^.—That’s  it.  You  talks  jest  like  one  of  them  salva¬ 
tioners.  But  I  didn’t  know  that  Christmas  was  like  what 
you  tell  about. 

Bobby. — It  is.  And  now  I’m  going  to  tell  you  what  I 
was  thinkin’  about  when  you  called  me.  There’s  going  to 
be  a  Christmas  tree  to  my  house  to-morrow  night. 

Joe. — Where,  Bobby? 

Bobby. — To  my  house,  and  it’s  you  and  Teddie  and 
Johnny  that’s  got  to  help  me  out  with  it.  I  haven’t  invited 
’em  yet,  but  I’m  going  to  as  soon  as  I  see  ’em.  Each  one 
of  you  is  to  bring  jest  what  you  can  to  put  on  the  tree. 

Joe. — Where’ll  you  get  the  tree?  They  cost  money, 
too.  If  you  could  go  out  into  the  country  where  they 
grow  you  could  get  all  you  want  for  the  cuttin*  and  totin’ 
home. 

Bobby. I’ll  rtend  to  that.  I  know  where  I  can  get  a 
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little  one.  We  don’t  need  a  big  one  ’cause  we  won’t  have 
enough  to  fill  it. 

Joe. — Won’t  we  have  a  rousin’  time?  Here  comes  Ted 
and  Johnny.  Let’s  invite  ’em  now. 

Bobby. — Go  ahead. 

{Enter  Ted  and  Johnny ,  with  papers  under  their  arms. ) 

Ted. — What’s  up  now  ?  What’s  the  news? 

Joe. — Good  news. 

Johnny. — Let’s  hear.  We’re  a-listenin’. 

Joe. — It’s  a  Christmas-tree. 

Ted. — Huh  !  That’s  nothin’.  There’s  Christmas-trees 
by  the  dozens,  but  they  don’t  do  us  any  good. 

Joe. — You’re  invited  to  one. 

Ted. — Ain’t  heard  of  it.  Guess  we’d  known  it  if  we  had 
been. 

Joe. — You’re  invited  to  a  Christmas-tree  down  to  Bobby 
White’s  to-morrow  night. 

Johnny. — Go  ’long,  now.  You  can’t  get  off  any  of  your 
drives  on  us. 

Joe. — It’s  jest  as  true  as  I’m  a-standin’  here.  A  genuine 
Christmas-tree  with  presents  on  it. 

Johnny. — Honest  ?  Ain’t  you  jokin’  ? 

Joe. — If  you  don’t  believe  it,  come  down  to-morrow  night 
to  510  Newspaper  Alley  and  see  for  yourself. 

Bobby. — What  Joe  says  is  right,  and  you  have  a  special 
invitation  to  come  and  take  a  hand  in. 

Ted. — You  can  count  on  us.  Hey,  Johnny,  we’ll  put 
both  hands  in. 

Johnny. — Has  some  one  opened  his  pocketbook  for 
you  ? 

Bobby. — There  ain’t  many  folks  makes  a  business  of 
doin’  that. 
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Ted.-— Then  we’ve  got  to  bring  things  ourselves?  1*11 
tell  you  what  I’ll  bring— — 

Joe. — Hold  on !  Don’t  tell,  or  you’ll  spoil  the  fun. 
Bring  ’em  on  the  sly,  and  give  ’em  to  Bobby’s  mother 
and  she’ll  take  care  of  ’em  and  put  ’em  on  the  tree  for  us. 

Ted. — I’ll  be  there  when  the  time  comes,  but  I’ve  got  to 
hustle  around  now  to  sell  these  papers. 

Bobby. — That’s  so.  I’d  clean  forgot  about  the  papers. 

( Boys  exeunt ,  with  cries  of  “  He'  aid  /  Jo'nal  /  News  / 
Here' s  y o'  Tribune  /  Paper ,  mister  ?  Only  two  cents ,” 
and  other  cries  common  to  newsboys. ) 

Howard  (advancing  from  the  rear ,  where  he  has  been 
standing  unobserved  by  the  boys'). — I  would  like  to  take  a 
peep  at  that  tree  when  they  get  it  all  arranged.  Maybe  I 
will.  A  little  help  wouldn’t  come  amiss,  I’m  thinking.  I’ll 
just  speak  to  father  about  them  and  try  to  interest  him  in 
their  behalf.  He  has  a  big  heart  and  maybe  he  will  open 
his  pocketbook,  as  one  of  the  lads  spoke  about.  I  half 
believe  that  little  fellow  whom  they  call  “Bobby”  is 
the  one  that  pulled  sister  Jennie  from  in  front  of  the  horses 
the  other  day,  and  by  so  doing  saved  her  life.  If  such  is 
the  case,  there  isn’t  enough  that  father  could  do  to  repay 
him.  Let  me  see.  He  lives  at  510  Newspaper  Alley.  I’ll 
write  that  down  so  I  won’t  forget  it.  ( Writes.)  I  hope 
Bobby’s  Christmas-tree  will  be  a  grand  success.  (£xit0) 

CURTAIN 


Scene  II. —A  room,  poorly  furnished.  On  a  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage  stands  a  small  Christmas-tree.  Strings 
of  popcorn  may  be  used  to  decorate  the  tree.  Picture- 
books,  tops,  trinkets,  and  articles  of  clothing  are  tied  upon 
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the  tree.  The  ordinary  clothing  of  the  children  may  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  Bobby,  Joe,  Ted  and  Johnny  are  seated 
about  the  table. 

Ted. — Who’s  going  to  take  the  things  off  from  the  tree  ? 

Bobby. — Joe’s  the  chap  for  that.  His  arms  are  longer 
than  ours. 

Ted.  Then  he  can  reach  that  checker-board  on  the  top 
of  the  tree.  I  hope  it’s  for  me. 

Joe  { taking  game  from  the  tree  and  reading  /abet). — 
Well,  it  ain’t.  It’s  for  Johnny.  {Hands  it  to  Johnny.') 
But  here’s  a  cap  for  you.  ( Hands  cap  to  Ted ,  who  tries  it 
on.) 

Ted. — Just  my  fit.  Who  knew  how  big  my  head  was  ? 

Joe. — And  here’s  another  one  for  Johnny,  and  one  for 
me.  ( Places  cap  on  his  head  and  continues  to  wear  it.) 
Here’s  a  picture-book  for  Bobby.  {Hands  book  to  Bobby.) 

Bobby. — My  !  Ain’t  that  beautiful !  Looks  like  that 

big  bear  was  going  to  kill  the  man.  Glad  I  ain’t  the  man. 

Joe. — Here’s  a  top  for  Johnny,  and  a  picture-book  for 
Ted.  {Hands  top  to  Johnny  and  examines  book. )  There 
ain’t  any  bears  on  this  one,  but  there’s  a  picture  of  a  man 
with  long  whiskers,  and  he’s  dressed  all  in  fur,  and  is  carry¬ 
ing  a  big  bundle  on  his  back.  {Hands  book  to  Ted.) 

Ted.*— That’s  Santa  Claus  !  He  goes  round  every  year 
at  Christmas  an’  gives  presents  to  the  rich  folks’  children. 

Joe. — Must  take  a  heap  of  ’em. 

Ted. — It  does,  ’cause  they  say  it  takes  him  a  whole  year 
to  make  enough  to  go  ’round. 

Johnny. — Let’s  have  that  big  bundle  next.  There's  a 
gold  mine  in  there  for  somebody. 

Joe  {feeling  of  if). — It’s  clothes,  and  it’s  for  Bobby. 
{Hands  package  to  Bobby ,  who  opens  it  and  shows  coat.) 
Here’s  another  on  the  other  side,  and  two  more  stowed 
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away  on  the  back  of  the  table.  Has  somebody  brought  over 
their  clothing  store,  Bobby  ? 

Bobby.  I  never  saw  'em  before. 

Ted.  —Nor  I. 

Johnny. — Nor  I. 

Joe. — Then  it  must  be  fairies. 

Johnny. — Or  that  feller  you  call  Santa  Claus. 

Bobby. — If  ’twas,  I  guess  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  house. 
What’s  next  ? 

Joe. — It’s  a  pop-gun  for  me,  and  here’s  a  mouth-organ  for 
Ted  so’s  we  can  have  some  music. 

Jonnny. — Let’s  have  some  music  now. 

Bobby. — Wait  till  we  get  the  things  all  off. 

Joe. — Here’s  a  letter  for  Bobby. 

Bobby. — Who  do  you  s’pose  it’s  from  ? 

Ted. — Open  it  and  see.  Maybe  it’s  from  Santa  Claus. 
( Bobby  opens  letter.') 

All. — Read  it !  Read  it  out  loud  ! 

Bobby. — I  ain’t  very  good  at  readin’,  but  I’ll  do  the  best 
I  can.  ( Reads  slowly ,  pausing  at  long  words.) 

“  My  Young  Friend  : 

“You  will  pardon  me  when  I  tell  you  that  yesterday 
I  overheard  your  plans  for  the  Christmas-tree  to  be  at  your 
house,  and  that  I  concluded  to  do  something  to  help  make 
it  a  success.  With  this,  I  send  to  your  mother  a  few  gifts 
for  you  and’  your  friends,  and  hope  you  will  enjoy  them  as 
much  as  I  do  in  giving  them.” 

Ted. — I  guess  he’d  find  out  that  we  enjoy  'em  if  he  was 
here. 

Johnny. — He’s  a  boss  feller,  whoever  he  is. 

foe. — Go  on  with  the  letter.  What  else  does  he  say? 

Bobby.— My !  Just  listen  !  He  says  i 
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**  I  think  you  are  the  boy  who  saved  a  little  girl  from 
being  run  over  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  never  waited  to  be 
thanked  for  it.  That  girl  was  my  sister,  and  if  you  are  the 
boy,  you  will  find  it  much  to  your  interest  to  call  at  the 
address  here  given.  My  father  wishes  to  see  you. 

6i  Truly  yours, 

“  Howard  Wells. 

m  105  Maple  Avenue." 

Johnny. — Whoopee  !  You’re  right  in  luck,  Bobby. 

Ted. — Hurrah  for  Howard  Wells  \ 

Joe. — Are  you  the  boy  that  he  tells  about  ? 

Bobby. — ’Twan’t  nothin’.  A  big  truck  was  coming  down 
the  street,  and  the  horses  acted  as  if  they  were  running 
away.  A  little  girl  stood  right  in  the  road  and  didn’t  know 
which  way  to  go,  so  1  just  picked  her  up  and  carried  her 
across  the  street.  That’s  all  there  was  to  it. 

Ted. — That’s  enough.  Maybe  he’s  one  of  them  million¬ 
aires,  and  will  set  you  up  in  business. 

Bobby. — ’Most  anybody  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 
She  was  such  a  little  mite  of  a  body. 

Johnny. — Is  everything  off  the  tree  ? 

Joe. — Yes,  everything. 

Johnny. — Then  let’s  have  some  music  to  finish  up  with— 
something  good  and  lively. 

Ted. — Well,  here  goes.  ( Plays  some  familiar  tune.') 

Joe  {clapping  hands). — That’s  prime  ! 

Johnny. — I  think  this  has  been  a  jolly  time.  Wish  Christ¬ 
mas  came  oftener. 

Joe. — So  do  I.  Now  let’s  give  Bobby  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  getting  it  up.  That’s  the  way  big  folks  do. 

Ted. — How’ll  we  do  it  ? 

Joe. — Why,  just  like  this:  all  that’s  in  favor  of  it  say, 

“  Aye.” 
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All  ( except  Bobby). — Aye  ! 

Bobby. — Seems  as  if  I  was  getting  too  much  praise.  I 
tell  you  what  we’ll  do — we’ll  have  another  tree  next  year. 
Al/.— And  we’ll  all  be  there. 

CURTAIN 


THE  CHRISTMAS  STAR 
A  Taper  Drill 

The  drill  requires  twenty  girls  and  ten  boys.  The  girls 
should  be  dressed  in  white ;  the  boys  in  light  blouse  waists, 
or  other  uniform  suits. 

The  lights  on  the  stage  should  be  extinguished  and  those 
in  the  room  turned  low.  If  it  is  daytime,  turn  down  the 
shades  to  darken  the  room.  Each  girl  bears  in  her  right 
hand  a  lighted  taper. 

Enter  ten  girls  from  left,  front,  and  ten  girls  from  right, 
rear.  Both  companies  march  across  the  stage,  the  one 


circling  toward  the  back,  the  other  toward  the  front.  Each 
company  marches  in  form  of  a  spiral,  winding  and  unwind¬ 
ing  in  opposite  directions.  As  the  spiral  is  unwound,  Com- 
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pany  A  swings  to  the  rear.  Company  B  follows  in  the  rear 
of  Company  A,  thus  forming  a  perfect  circle  in  their  line  of 
marcho 

All  now  unite  in  winding  the  large  circle  or  spiral.  The 
five  girls  in  the  rear  stop  at  equal  distances  apart  to  form 
the  five  outer  points  of  the  star.  The  next  ten  halt  in  pairs 
on  an  inner  circle  {p)y  the  two  girls  thus  coupled  off  being 
about  two  feet  apart  on  the  circular  line,  and  equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  a  radius  drawn  from  the  points  of  star  to  the 
centre.  The  pairs  are  about  four  feet  apart.  The  next  five 
stop  on  the  smaller,  inner  circle  (<r),  equally  distant  apart, 
and  exactly  midway  between  the  radii  which  might  be 
drawn  from  the  points  of  star.  To  secure  accuracy  of  posi¬ 
tion  the  floor  may  be  marked  with  chalk,  or  if  carpeted,  by 
sewing  bits  of  white  cloth  where  the  girls  are  to  stand. 


<t 


Drill. — 

1.  All  turn  toward  the  centre<> 

2.  Lift  taper  above  head. 

3.  Lower  and  raise  four  times. 

4.  Wave  the  taper  slowly  in  a  circle  four  times  above 
the  head. 

5.  All  wheel  around  with  back  to  centre. 
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6.  Lower  and  raise  taper  four  times. 

7.  Wave  above  head  four  times. 

8.  Turn,  and  march  to  the  left  once  around  the  circle, 
keeping  all  parts  of  the  star  always  in  proportions.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  girls  on  the  inner  circles  must  take  shorter 
steps.  The  whole  star  will  appear  to  rotate  about  the  centre. 

9.  All  turn  toward  the  centre. 

10.  Perform  the  drill  as  in  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  turning  to  face 
the  centre  when  completed. 

Enter  boys,  from  the  left,  ringing  small  bells.  March  in 
a  circle  midway  between  circles  ( b )  and  ( c ). 

The  second  time  around,  the  boys  take  their  positions  in 
the  star,  alternately,  as  follows:  The  rear  boy  (10)  in  the 
inner  circle  ( c )  between  the  two  girls ;  the  next  boy  (9)  in 
circle  (£)  between  the  couples.  The  boys  represented  by 
even  numbers  will  then  be  in  circle  (c) ;  the  boys  repre¬ 
sented  by  odd  numbers  in  circle  (fr). 

All  turn  toward  centre. 


FRONT 


Gtrls  sing  (to  familiar  tune).— 

The  Christmas  star  is  shining, 
As  once  upon  the  earth 
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It  shone,  a  welcome  signal 
Of  Jesus’  lowly  birth. 

Boys  sing. — 

The  Christmas  bells  are  ringing, 

As  long  ago  they  rang, 

When  on  the  street  the  children 
Sweet  Christmas  carols  sang. 

Chorus  ( girls  wave  tapers  about  the  head  while  the  boys 
ring  bells). — 

Oh,  see  the  star  is  twinkling, 

While  we  our  carols  sing, 

And  jingle,  jingle,  jingle, 

Now  hear  the  joy-bells  ring. 


Girls. — 

In  Bethlehem  was  gladness 
And  joy  that  Christmas  morn, 
When  in  the  lowly  manger 

The  dear  Christ-child  was  born. 

Boys. — 

The  shepherds  on  the  hillsides 
Close  watched  the  glowing  star, 
And  there  were  men  of  learning 
Who  followed  it  afar. 


Chorus, 

Girls . — 

The  Christmas  star  is  shining, 
That  all  the  world  may  know 
That  with  the  Saviour’s  coming 
Came  balm  for  every  woe. 
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The  Christmas  bells  are  ringing, 

Glad  tidings  to  proclaim, 

To  spread  throughout  the  nations 
The  glories  of  His  name* 

CHORUSo 

During  the  singing  of  the  last  chorus  the  rotation  of  the 
star,  as  in  8  is  executed.  The  boys  then  reverse  the  order 
of  march  by  which  they  came  to  their  positions,  and  thus 
leave  the  stage.  The  girls  may  reverse  their  line  of  march 
also,  unwinding  the  circles  and  making  exit  at  the  right; 
or  those  of  the  inner  and  middle  circles  may  retreat  to  the 
outer  circle,  which  will  allow  about  two  feet  of  space  be¬ 
tween  each  girl.  Turn  to  right,  and  after  marching  once 
about  the  circle,  the  girl  at  ( [d ),  Fig.  2,  leads  the  others  in 
the  exit  at  the  right,  rear. 

Proportions  of  star. — The  radius  of  the  outer  circle 
(a)  and  the  points  of  star,  on  small  stage  will  be  about  7^ 
feet;  on  large  stage,  10  feet;  the  middle  circle  (b~),  on 
small  stage,  5 y2  feet;  on  large  one,  7  feet;  that  of  inner 
circle  (V),  3  to  4  feet.  When  completed  the  boys  and  girls 
in  ( b )  will  stand  nearly  26  inches  apart  on  small  stage,  and 
3  feet  on  the  larger.  Those  in  circle  (<r)  will  be  from  22 
to  29  inches  apart. 
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WHO’S  OLD  SANTA  ? 

(An  exercise  for  four  boys*} 

First  Boy.— 

Who’s  old  Santa  ? 

Don’t  you  know? 

Great  long  whiskers, 

Hang  down  so. 

Second  Boy. — 

Who’s  old  Santa  ? 

Carries  pack 
Full  of  presents 
On  his  back. 


Third  Boy. — 

Who’s  old  Santa  ? 

Don’t  know  that  ? 
Awful  jolly, 

Big  and  fat 

Fourth  Boy . — 

Who’s  old  Santa  ? 

Nice  old  man, 
Fills  our  stockings 
Full’s  he  can. 


First  Boy . — 

Wish  he’d  bring  me 
Cap  and  gun 
Like  a  soldier. 

Oh,  what  fun ! 

Second  Boy.— 

Wish  he’d  bring  me 
Nice  big  drum. 
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Guess  the  time’ll 
Never  come. 

Third  Boy. — 

Wish  he'd  bring  me 
Nuts  and  toys, 

’Nuff,  I  guess,  for 
Dozen  boys. 

Fourth  Boy. — 

Wish  he’d  bring  me 
Bran’  new  sled 
Top  and  runners 
Painted  red. 

AIL— 

He  won’t  come, 

Our  mammas  said, 
’Less  we  hurry 
Off  to  bed. 

( Run  from  stage.) 


THE  NEW  KING 

(A  New  Year*s  exercise .) 

Characters. — Old  Year,  New  Year,  Father  Time,  cour¬ 
tiers  and  maids. 

Costumes. — Old  Year  is  dressed  as  an  old  man  in  royal 
robes  and  crown;  New  Year  as  a  young  man  ;  Father  Time 
as  an  old  man  bearing  the  typical  symbols — the  sickle  and 
hour-glass  ;  the  courtiers  wear  long  embroidered  dress  coats, 
knee  breeches  with  stripes  at  sides,  and  low  shoes  or  slippers ; 
the  maids  wear  white  dresses. 
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Scene. — A  large  chair  elevated  and  decorated  to  represent 
a  throne,  stands  in  the  centre  and  rear  of  stage.  The  Old 
Year  is  seated  with  head  in  his  hand,  his  elbow  resting  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair.  The  maids  stand  at  the  left. 

The  following  verses  may  be  recited,  or  sung  to  some 
familiar  tune : 

Maids. — 

Upon  his  throne  the  Old  Year  sits, 

His  life  course  nearly  run, 

And  dreams  of  deeds  done  in  the  past, 

Of  victories  nobly  won. 

(. Father  Time  enters  at  right ,  very  slowly ,  places  hand  upon 
Old  YeaYs  shoulder  and  points  toward  left.') 

Ah,  fondly  does  he  cherish  now, 

These  memories  in  his  heart ; 

He  dreams  and  waits  till  Father  Time 
Shall  bid  him  to  depart. 

(Exit  Father  Time .  Enter  courtiers  at  right ,  slowly .  ) 
Courtiers. — 

O  gracious  king  !  What  news  doth  bring 
The  sad  look  to  your  face  ? 

What  means  that  sound  ?  Who  comes  to-night 
At  such  a  rapid  pace  ? 

Old  Year. — 

Do  you  not  know?  Across  the  snow 
The  New  Year  comes  to-night ; 

He  hastens  here,  the  glad  New  Year, 

With  heart  and  spirits  light. 

Courtiers. — 

Then  his  must  be,  all  things  that  we 
Have  loved  and  called  your  own  j 
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And  he  shall  wear  the  jeweled  crown, 

And  sit  upon  the  throne. 

Old  Year  ( glancing  uneasily  toward  left),— 

The  people  sing ;  the  joy-bells  ring 
To  greet  him  on  his  way ; 

E’en  now  he  enters  at  the  gate. 

And  I  must  haste  away. 

( The  piano  is  played  softly ,  and  voices  outside ,  at  left ,  sing 
to  soitie  lively  tune.') 

The  New  Year  comes  !  The  New  Year  comes  ! 

The  happy  New  Year  comes  ! 

He  brings  sweet  peace  and  joy  and  hope 
To  all  the  nation’s  homes. 

(As  the  New  Year,  followed  by  his  tram  of  courtiers,  enters 
very  slowly,  the  red  lights  are  burned.  The  maids  sing, 
and  ring  small  bells  to  accompany  the  piano.  The  Old 
Year  arises  and  passes  slowly  from  the  stage  at  right,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  courtiers.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  song 
the  New  Year  sits  in  the  chair ,  the  crown  is  placed  upon 
his  head  and  courtiers  group  about  him.) 

“  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new  ; 

Ring  happy  bells,  across  the  snow ; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

<*  Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor ; 

Ring  in  redress  of  all  mankind. 
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“  Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right  j 
Ring  in  the  common  law  of  good. 

“  Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free ; 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land ; 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

All  Sing  ( tune  of  “  Auld  Lang  Syne 

We  wish  you  all  a  glad  New  Year ! 

A  glad  new  year  to  all ! 

May  less  of  sorrow,  more  of  joy 
Upon  your  pathway  fall. 

May  all  your  days  be  giv’n  to  toil, 
Your  nights  to  peaceful  rest ; 

May  sweet  contentment  ever  reign 
Supreme  within  your  breast. 

Again  we  wish  you  happiness, 

Good  health  and  best  of  cheer ; 

May  God’s  rich  blessings  be  with  you 
Through  all  the  coming  year. 


CURTAIN 
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THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY 

Characters. — Union  soldier;  Confederate  soldier ;  her* 
aids  of  peace  (girls). 

Costumes. — The  Union  soldier  is  dressed  in  blue,  carries 
a  cane  and  limps  perceptibly;  the  Confederate  soldier  wears 
a  suit  of  gray,  and  allows  one  sleeve  to  hang  loose;  the 
heralds  are  dressed  in  white  with  red  and  blue  sashes,  and 
carry  flags. 

Scene. — An  ordinary  room.  Lincoln’s  portrait  upon  the 
wall.  Flags  and  bunting  decorate  the  stage. 

{Enter  soldiers  from  opposite  directions .) 

Union  Soldier . — - 

Ho,  stranger !  Why  that  empty  sleeve? 

Confederate  Soldier .- — 

Ah,  sir,  I  was  in  the  war. 

U  S.— 

I,  too,  was  there  and  lost  a  leg ; 

That’s  what  I’m  limping  for. 

C .  -SI— 

Do  say  !  It  was  a  dreadful  time  • 

Men  falling  left  and  right. 

U.  S.— 

How  did  you  lose  your  arm,  kind  sir  i 
I’ll  risk  ’twas  a  noble  fight. 


Yes,  yes ;  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was 
We  were  charging  on  the  foe 
When  a  shell - 


as— 
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u.  s.— 

Enough  !  the  rest  is  plain, 
What  battle,  I  would  know  ? 


c.  s.— 

It  was  with  Lee  at  Gettysburg, 

In  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 

When  Pickett  made  his  final  charge 
On  that  last  and  bloodiest  day. 


U.  S.— 

Men  say,  who  saw  it  from  afar, 
’Twas  a  grand  and  awful  sight. 


Of  those  who  were  with  us  at  morn, 
Not  half  were  there  at  night. 

No  braver  soldiers  ever  fell 
Before  a  cannon’s  mouth 
Than  fell  that  day  at  Gettysburg. 

a  5.— 

And  through  the  north  and  south 
Brave  women  listened  to  the  news, 
Their  eyes  with  tears  made  dim* 

C.  S.— 

Now  turn  about  is  but  fair  play,” 
How  did  you  lose  your  limb? 


U  S.— 

I  fought  with  Grant  in  *63, 

In  the  terrible  campaign 

’Gainst  Vicksburg.  Once  we  stormed  the  works 
And  then  we  stormed  again. 
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Still  Pemberton  held  bravely  out 
For  a  month  ere  he  would  yield, 
And  many  a  man  laid  down  his  life 
Upon  that  southern  field. 


C.  £— 

Let  us  our  hands  in  friendship  clasp, 

For  the  war  is  past  and  done, 

( They  clasp  hands.) 

V  S. 

Nor  longer  nurse  the  bitter  hate; 

The  right  has  surely  won. 

( Enter  the  heralds  of  peace ,  marching  in  a  circle  around 
the  soldiers  who  stand  with  hands  clasped .) 

Heralds  ( recite  or  sing). — 

We  are  the  heralds  of  peace  and  of  love, 
Heralding  freedom’s  bright  day ; 

Binding  with  fetters  of  friendship  and  love, 

Hearts  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

( Arrange  in  semicircle  at  the  rear  of  stage.) 

First  Girl  ( pointing  to  Lincoln's  portrait ). — 

Couid  Lincoln’s  eyes  look  down  and  see 
The  Blue  and  Gray  embrace, 

Pm  sure  a  tender  smile  would  beam 
Upon  his  kind,  sad  face. 

Second  Girl. — 

The  glad  fulfilment  of  his  dreams 
Would  make  his  heart  rejoice ; 

’Twere  good  to  feel  his  presence  near, 

And  hear  his  kindly  voice. 
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Third  Girl.— 

The  mother-love  was  in  his  heart ; 

Her  words  were  treasured  there ; 

They  were  a  comfort  and  a  guide 
Through  a  life  of  toil  and  care. 

Fourth  Girl. — 

He  bore  no  malice  in  his  heart, 

But  charity  for  all ; 

E’en  to  his  enemies  he  wished 
To  see  no  ill  befall. 

Fifth  Girl. — 

He  loved  his  country  with  the  zeal 
That  fires  the  patriot’s  breast ; 

The  savior  of  a  nation, — he, 

The  friend  of  the  oppressed. 

U.  S. — 

All  honor  to  the  captain,  who, 

With  hands  unerring,  true, 

Stood  at  the  helm,  amid  the  storm, 

And  brought  the  good  ship  through. 

Heralds. — 

For  him  the  people  e’er  will  hold 
A  reverent  regard ; 

Yet  from  a  higher  source  shall  come 
His  richest,  best  reward. 

Soldiers. — 

The  honor  of  his  country’s  flag 
Strong  arms  shall  e’er  defend ; 

To  keep  her  record  stainless,  we 
Will  every  effort  bend. 

( Salute  the  flags  as  the  girls  hold  them  above  their  heads.") 
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We  give  our  heads  and  hearts  to  her, — 

No  more  the  Blue  and  Gray  — 

One  nation  and  one  language, — yes, 

One  flag  be  ours  for  aye. 

Heralds . — 

We  are  the  heralds  of  love  and  of  peace. 

Bringing  the  flag  of  the  free ; 

Long  may  it  wave  in  the  sunshine  of  peace, 
Fairest  on  land  or  on  sea. 

( All  may  stand  in  position  while  the  colored  lights  are 
thrown  upon  them .  This  makes  a  beautiful  closing 
tableau .) 

CURTAIN 


FAMOUS  LOVERS’  AND  CUPIDS’  DRILL 

A  very  pretty  and  amusing  entertainment  for  the  St.  Val¬ 
entine's  program  is  the  impersonation  of  famous  lovers. 

Select  six  boys  and  six  girls  to  represent  the  following 
characters : 

Gabriel  and  Evangeline  (“  Evangeline  ”). 

John  Alden  and  Priscilla  (“  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  ”). 

Lochinvar  and  Ellen  (Scott’s  “  Lochinvar’s  Ride  ”). 

Zekle  and  Hulda  (Lowell’s  “  The  Courtin'  ”). 

Ichabod  and  Katrina  (“  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ”). 

Lord  Ronald  and  Lady  Clare  (Tennyson's  “Lady 
Clare  ”). 

The  costumes  are  those  of  the  French  Acadians,  Pil¬ 
grims,  Scottish  Highlanders,  back  country  people,  early 
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Dutch  settlers,  and  the  old  English  nobility.  A  perusal  of 
the  works  from  which  the  characters  are  chosen  will  suggest 
the  necessary  costumes,  as  in  “  Evangeline  ”  : 

“  Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the 
earrings 

Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France.” 

Select  also  six  small  boys  to  act  as  Cupids.  They  wear 
small  jackets  and  knee  pants,  both  of  white  or  light  pink. 
Quivers  of  arrows  are  hung  by  fancy  cords  over  the 
shoulders.  These  may  be  covered  with  gilt  or  silver  paper. 
The  hair,  if  not  naturally  curly,  may  be  made  to  curl  by 
the  use  of  curling  iron. 

The  stage  may  be  tastily  decorated  with  large  hearts  cut 
from  colored  papers,  cupid’s  bows  and  arrows,  and  lover’s 
knots.  A  long  ribbon  or  strip  of  gaily  colored  cloth  may 
be  draped  across  the  front  of  stage  above  the  heads  of  the 
speakers,  and  the  ends  allowed  to  hang  down  at  each  side. 
To  this  may  be  fastened  the  various  symbols  of  St.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  day. 

{Enter  Evangeline ,  left,  and  Gabriel ,  right.  Advance  to 
the  centre  of  stage.') 

Introduction 

(A  boy  and  girl  standing  one  at  the  right  and  the  other  a* 
the  left  of  stage ,  introduce  the  lovers  by  reciting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  :) 

Evangeline. — 

“  Somewhat  apart  from  the  village,  and  near  the  Basin  of 
Minas, 

Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest  farmer  of  Grand* 

Pr6, 
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Dwelt  on  his  goodly  acres  ;  and  with  him,  directing  his 
household, 

Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  his  child  and  the  pride  of  the 
village. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  sum¬ 
mers  ; 

Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn  by 
the  wayside, 

Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown  shade 
of  her  tresses.” 

Gabrjel.— 

“  Many  a  suitor  came  to  her  door,  by  the  darkness  be¬ 
friended, 

And  as  he  knocked  and  waited  to  hear  the  sound  of  her 
footsteps, 

Knew  not  which  beat  the  louder,  his  heart  or  the  knocker 
of  iron. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

But  among  all  who  came,  young  Gabriel  only  was  wel¬ 
come; 

Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  the  son  of  Basil,  the  Blacksmith. 

****** 

He  was  a  valiant  youth,  and  his  face,  like  the  face  of  the 
morning, 

Gladdened  the  earth  with  its  light,  and  ripened  thought 
into  action.” 

They  clasp  hands  and  take  position  at  the  left,  a  little 

distance  fiom  the  front. 

{Enter  John  Alden  and  Priscilla .) 
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Introduction 

John  Alden . — 

“  Fair-haired,  azure-eyed,  with  delicate  saxon  complexion, 
Having  the  dew  of  his  youth,  and  the  beauty  thereof,  as 
the  captives 

Whom  Saint  Gregory  saw,  and  exclaimed,  *  Not  angles,  but 
angels.’ 

Youngest  of  all  was  he  of  the  men  who  came  in  the  May¬ 
flower.” 

Priscilla. — 

“  She,  the  Puritan  girl,  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest, 

Making  the  humble  house  and  the  modest  apparel  of 
homespun 

Beautiful  with  her  beauty,  and  rich  with  the  wealth  of  her 
being. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

.  .  .  Priscilla,  the  loveliest  maiden  of  Plymouth.” 

Take  position  at  the  left  of  stage. 

(JEnter  Lochinvar  a?id  Ellen.) 

Introduction 

Lochinvar. — 

“  Oh,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  West, — 

Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best  ! 

And  save  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapons  had  none,— 

He  rode  all  unarmed  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war  ; 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar.” 

Ellen. — 

u  She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh. 
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With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar  — 

(. Lochinvar  clasps  Ellen' s  handl) 

*  Now  tread  we  a  measure,’  said  young  Lochinvar.” 

They  waltz  to  position  at  the  right  of  Evangeline  and 
Gabriel. 

( Enter  Hu  Ida  and  Zeklel) 

Introduction. 

Hulda . — 

"  ’Twas  kin’  o’  kingdom  come  to  look 
On  sech  a  blessed  cretur ; 

A  dog-rose  blushin’  to  a  brook 
Ain’t  modester  nor  sweeter.* * 

Zekle. — 

6i  He  was  six  foot  o’  man  A-i, 

Clean  grit  and  human  natur’ ; 

None  couldn’t  quicker  pitch  a  ton 
Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter.” 

Take  position  awkwardly  at  the  left  of  John  Alden  and 
Priscilla. 

( Enter  Ichabod  and  Katrina .) 
Introduction 

Katrina. — 

“  She  was  a  blooming  lass  of  fresh  eighteen  ;  plump  as  a 
partridge  ;  ripe  and  melting  and  rosy-cheeked  as  one  of  her 
father’s  peaches,  and  universally  famed  not  merely  for  her 
beauty,  but  for  her  vast  expectations.  She  was  withal  a 
little  of  a  coquette,  as  might  be  perceived  even  in  her  dress, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern  fashions,  as 
most  suited  to  set  off  her  charms.** 
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Ichabod. — “The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inappli¬ 
cable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with 
narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a 
mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served  for 
shovels,  and  his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hung  together. 
To  see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy 
day,  with  his  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  one 
might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine,  descend¬ 
ing  upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  corn¬ 
field." 

(If  the  present  tense  is  used  instead  of  the  past  the  descrip¬ 
tion  will  be  more  effective.  Take  position  at  the  right  of 
Lochinvar  and  Ellen .  Enter  Lord  Ronald  and  Lady 
Clare.) 

Introduction 

Lady  Clare . — 

“She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  gown, 

She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare  : 

She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went  by  down, 

With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair." 

Lord  Ronald. — 

“  Down  stept  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower, 

*  O  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth  ! 

Why  come  you  drest  like  a  village  maid, 

That  are  the  flower  of  all  the  earth?  *  " 

(The  dialogue  may  be  taken  up  by  those  on  the  stage.) 
Lady  Clare. — 

“  *  If  I  come  drest  like  a  village  maid, 

I  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are : 

I  am  a  beggar  born,’  (she  said), 

*  And  not  the  Lady  Clare.* M 
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Lord  Ronald. — 

“  He — laughed  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn  : 

He  turned  and  kissed  her  where  she  stood  : 

‘  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born, 

And  1/  (said  he),  *  the  next  of  blood  — 

u  *  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born, 

And  I,’  (said  he),  1  the  lawful  heir, 

We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  morn, 

And  you  shall  still  be — Lady  Clare.’  ” 

Take  position  at  left  of  Hulda  and  Zekle,  which  corn* 
pletes  the  semicircle. 

The  lovers  clasp  hands,  step  slightly  apart  and  face  each 
other  with  arms  raised  in  form  of  an  arch. 

Enter  Cupids  at  left,  front,  and  zigzag  between  each  of 
the  lovers,  under  the  uplifted  arms,  until  the  right  side  is 
reached,  when  they  turn  and  march  in  the  rear  of  the 
lovers  and  around  to  the  left,  then  marching  in  form  of 
circle  in  front  of  the  lovers.  At  this  point  the  lovers  swing 
about  to  an  angle  of  90°,  thus  making  a  double  semicircle, 
the  girls  on  the  inner  side,  hands  still  clasped.  Cupids 
now  march  around  between  the  lovers  to  the  left,  and  take 
positk>n  in  straight  line  facing  the  audience.  From  this 
position  they  shoot  light  pasteboard  arrows  or  darts  above 
the  heads  of  audience.  The  arrows  may  be  daintily 
decorated  and  have  verses  or  valentines  written  upon  them. 
The  lovers  resume  the  form  of  single  semicircle,  facing  each 
other  and  with  hands  clasped.  Cupids  zigzag  between  them 
and  then  turning  at  left,  march  in  the  rear  of  the  lovers 
until  they  are  so  arranged  that  one  Cupid  stands  beneath 
each  archway,  facing  audience.  They  stand  a  moment, 
then  dart  quickly  to  the  front  of  stage.  The  lovers  swing 
about  in  a  half  circle,  hands  still  uplifted. 
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The  Cupids  courtesy  to  audience,  turn  about  and  dart 
quickly  back  between  the  lovers  and  march  from  the  stage. 
The  lovers  swing  about  to  form  a  double  line,  and,  Gabriel 
and  Evangeline  leading,  march  from  the  stage  at  right. 


For  an  afternoon  or  evening  party,  other  characters  may 
be  introduced,  as :  Maud  Muller  and  the  Judge,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  David  and  Dora  (David  Copperfield),  etc. 

A  considerable  amusement  may  be  created  by  having 
some  older  person  assign  the  parts  unbeknown  to  each 
participant,  and  upon  the  arrival  at  the  party  in  full 
costume,  require  the  gentlemen  to  find  their  lady  partners. 
A  fine  may  be  imposed  for  each  failure. 


THE  POSTMAN 

Characters  and  Costumes. — Six  boys  dressed  to  repre¬ 
sent  mail  carriers ;  six  boys  dressed  as  business  men  ;  six 
girls  as  young  ladies;  and  six  girls  as  old  ladies,  with 
spectacles.  The  costumes  of  each  group  should  be  uni¬ 
form. 

Whistles  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

Recitation 

The  postman  comes  upon  his  rounds, 

In  uniform  of  gray, 

And  loud  and  shrill  his  whistle  sounds 
A  block  or  more  away. 

The  housewives,  busy  at  their  tasks, 

Are  never  loth  to  leave ; 

And  maidens  meet  him  at  the  door, 

Their  love-notes  to  receive. 
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A  check  he  brings  the  business  man, 

Whose  face  betrays  his  joy ; 

And  to  the  aged  mother  brings 
A  letter  from  her  boy ; 

But  some  who  look  for  messages, 

May  look  for  them  in  vain ; 

And  some  receive  them  but  to  weep, 

And  read  and  weep  again. 

He  pauses  at  the  palace  door 
And  tenement  so  grim, 

But  all  alike — the  rich  and  poor, 

A  welcome  give  to  him. 

What  matters  it  whom  he  may  serve  — 

The  pauper  or  the  king  ? 

For  he  himself  may  never  know 
What  tidings  he  doth  bring. 

(  Whistles  are  heard  just  outside.  Postmen  enter  at  the  left 
and  march  as  follows  :  left  to  right ,  right  to  left ,  left  to 
right  (rear) ,  advance  to  front  (right),  diagonally  to  left 
(rear),  advance  to  left  (front).  Here  they  stand  a  moment 
facing  the  right.  Enter  six  young  ladies ,  at  right. 
Ladies  recite,  or  sing  to  familiar  tune.) 

O  Postman,  tell  me  if  you  bring 
A  message  sweet  for  me  — 

A  letter  from  a  sailor  boy 
Who  sails  upon  the  sea. 

(Postmen  advance  to  centre  of  stage  and  present  letters  to 
young  ladies,  who  advance  to  receive  them.) 

Postmen.— 

O  pretty  maid,  this  letter  do 
I  bring  for  you  to-day ; 
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But  what  it  is,  or  whence  it  came, 

I  really  cannot  say. 

{The postmen  circle  around  by  way  of  the  front  and  right 
side  to  the  rear  and  stand  in  a  straight  line.  The  young 
ladies  circle  around  by  way  of  the  rear  and  left  side  to 
the  front  and form  in  a  straight  line ,  facing  the  audience . 
They  open  letters  and  sing  to  turn  of  “  Wearing  of  the 
Green .”) 

O  Katy  dear,  write  soon  and  tell 
Your  sailor  boy  so  true, 

That  often  do  you  think  of  him 
Upon  the  waters  blue. 

O  write  and  tell  me,  Katy  dear, 

That  you  are  loyal  still, 

And  send  enough  of  love  and  joy 
My  longing  heart  to  fill. 

’Tis  lonesome  on  the  briny  deep, 

And  oft  the  storm-clouds  rise ; 

And  I  must  ever  think  of  you  — 

The  love-light  in  your  eyes. 

Just  underneath  this  letter,  dear, 

I’ve  placed  a  kiss  for  you  ; 

Good-bye,  and  don’t  forget  to  write 
To  Jack,  your  sailor  true. 

[The  young  ladies  press  the  letters  to  their  lips  and  march  off 
the  stage  at  the  right.  Postmen  blow  whistles  and  ad¬ 
vance  to  front.  Turning  to  the  left ,  the  following  march 
is  observed :  to  left ,  left  to  right ,  right  to  left  ( rear ),  ad¬ 
vance  to  front  and  stand  in  straight  line  from  rear  to 
front ,  facing  the  right.  Enter  business  men  at  right, 
who  recite  or  sing  .*) 


So 
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O  Postman,  tell  me  if  you  bring 
A  check  for  me  to-day. 

My  debtors,  I  have  trusted  long ; 

’Tis  time  that  they  should  pay. 

( Postmen  adva7ice  and  present  letters  and  business  men  ad¬ 
vance  to  receive  them.) 

Postmen. — 

Kind  sir,  one  letter  only,  do 
I  bring  for  you  to-day ; 

But  what  it  is,  or  whence  it  came, 

I  really  cannot  say. 

( Change  positions  as  before  to  bring  the  business  men  to 
front  and  postmen  to  rear.  Business  men  adjust  eye * 
glasses,  and  sing  :  ) 

Dear  sir :  enclosed  please  find  a  check 
To  balance  our  account. 

The  fifty  dollars  named  thereon 
Should  be  the  right  amount. 

We  are  aware  that  this  account 
Has  long  been  overdue  ; 

But  business  has  been  dull,  and  so 
’Twas  best  that  we  could  do. 

We  wish  you’d  send  another  bill 
Of  goods,  without  delay, 

For  which  we  give  our  promise  true 
To  be  more  prompt  to  pay. 

And  now  at  last  accept  our  thanks 
For  favors  you  have  done. 

We  wish  for  you  the  best  of  luck. 

Your  debtors,  Smith  and  son. 
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( Business  men  march  from  the  stage  at  right.  Postmen 
blow  whistles ,  advance  to  front ,  and  follow  same  order 
of  march  as  after  the  departure  of  the  young  ladies. 
Enter  old  ladies  at  right.  They  recite  or  sing  .*) 

O  Postman,  tell  me  if  you  bring 
Good  news  for  me  to-day 

From  my  dear  boy,  my  soldier  boy, 

Who’s  been  so  long  away. 

Postmen  {presenting  letters  as  before  ).— 

Good  mother,  this  one  letter  do 
I  bring  for  you  to-day ; 

But  what  it  is,  or  whence  it  came, 

I  really  cannot  say. 

'  Change  positions  as  before ,  leaving  the  old  ladies  in  front 
and  postmen  in  the  rear.  Old  ladies  sing: ) 

O  mother  dear,  your  letter  came 
By  yester-morning’s  mail. 

Were  I  to  tell  you  all  the  news, 

’Twould  be  a  lengthy  tale. 

Our  trip  grew  tiresome  long  before 
We  reached  the  Philippines  ; 

Now,  spread  around  us,  all  about, 

Are  strange  and  curious  scenes. 

Our  journey  from  the  coastline  was 
A  long  and  weary  tramp ; 

There’s  been  no  fighting  here  as  yet, 

So  we  remain  in  camp. 

I  send  my  love,  O  mother  dear, 

And  wish  you  much  of  joy ; 
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Remember  me  to  all  the  folk, 

From  your  own  soldier  boy. 

( Old  ladies  march  from  stage  at  right.  Postmen  advanci 
to  front  aytd  march  from  the  stage  at  left.) 

CURTAIN 


Note  :  This  may  be  used  with  only  one  postman  and  one  each  of 
the  other  characters,  by  slightly  changing  the  order  of  marching.  As 
a  finale,  the  postmen  may  be  called  upon  to  distribute  souvenirs  or 
valentines  at  school  or  children’s  parties,  when  so  desired. 


PANORAMIC  DIALOGUES  AND  SCENES  OF  THE 

REVOLUTION. 

Costumes.-— Pictures  of  Revolutionary  scenes  are  so 
numerous  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  here  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  costumes  required ;  suffice  it  to  say,  however, 
that  they  should  in  each  case  be  appropriate  to  the  scene 
depicted,  otherwise  much  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  is  lost. 

I.  The  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Scene. — A  street,  or  roadway.  One  or  two  trees  set  in 
blocks  may  be  placed  upon  the  stage. 

Song. — “ The  Revolutionary  Tea”  (in  * 4 Song  Pa¬ 
triot  ”),  or 

Reading . — 44  Ballad  of  Boston  Tea  Party.” 

(A  number  of  boys  dressed  as  Indians  give  a  war  whoop 

and  rush  upon  the  stage ,  hatchets  in  hand.) 

First  Indian.— Three  tea-ships  in  Boston  Harbor,  do 
you  say  ? 
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Second  Ind. — Yes,  we  were  there  this  morning. 

First  I?id. — And  we  are  to  pay  a  tax  of  threepence  a 
pound  on  every  pound  we  buy  ? 

Third  Ind. — Such  is  the  decree  of  King  George  and  his 
Parliament. 

First  Ind. — What  say  you  ?  Shall  we  pay  tribute  to  a 
government  that  allows  us  no  voice  in  the  making  of  its 
laws,  or  the  disposal  of  its  moneys  ?  Shall  we  do  it  ? 

All. — Never  so  long  as  the  red  blood  flows  in  our  veins ! 

First  Ind. — Then  nothing  remains  but  for  us  to  act.  The 
quicker  we  dispose  of  this  cargo  of  tea  the  better.  Even 
now  in  South  Church,  Samuel  Adams  and  others  are  dis¬ 
cussing  this  very  question ;  but  before  they  shall  have 
finished,  we  will  strew  the  tea  upon  the  waves. 

Second  Ind. — And  by  so  doing  receive  the  hearty  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  liberty-loving  people. 

Third  Ind. — And  the  anger  of  King  George  and  his  up¬ 
holders. 

Fourth  Ind. — We  will  make  of  Boston  Harbor  a  mighty 
teapot. 

Fifth  Ind. — And  the  name  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  may 
yet  go  down  in  history. 

( All  rush  from  the  stage ,  giving  a  loud  war  whoop.) 

CURTAIN 


II.  The  Minutemen 

Scene. — A  road.  Large  boulders,  logs,  trees,  etc.,  in 
the  rear. 

Recitation. — 4 *  Paul  Revere’s  Ride.” 
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( Enter  a  number  of  boys  dressed  as  minutemen k  who  pro « 

ceed  to  load  their  muskets ,  imitation. ) 

Parker . — Heard  you  the  messenger  who  came  galloping 
down  the  road  this  night  ? 

Putnam. — Aye,  that  we  did.  He  did  his  duty  as  be^ 
comes  a  brave  man. 

Warren. — And  so  he  is.  I  know  him  well.  He  is  Paul 
Revere,  a  coppersmith  of  Boston,  and  a  braver  man  never 
lived. 

Green. — If  the  British  are  prevented  from  taking  our 
stores,  ’tis  he  who  should  receive  the  credit. 

Parker. — It  will  be  our  first  skirmish  with  the  British, 
and  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  it  will  not  be  our  last. 

Green . — We  are  not  trained  to  soldiery  as  are  they  whom 
we  are  to  meet. 

Parker. — But  we  are  fighting  for  our  just  rights,  and  they 
are  the  paid  hirelings  of  a  king. 

Putnam. — Quite  true.  I  am  better  adapted  to  tilling  the 
soil,  but  like  Cincinnatus  of  old,  I  stand  ever  ready  to  an¬ 
swer  the  call  to  arms. 

Warren. — And  I  have  left  my  patients  that  I  may  attend 
the  greater  ills  of  the  colonies. 

Green. — And  though  I  am  handier  at  dealing  out  tea  and 
molasses  to  the  good-wives  of  Lexington,  it  will  be  an  easy 
task  to  deal  out  bullets  to  the  Redcoats. 

Putnam. — Whether  we  shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  our 
posts  of  duty,  God  alone  can  tell. 

Parker. — Listen !  Yonder  come  the  Redcoats,  now  ! 
Let  us  take  shelter  behind  these  rocks. 

(A  tramping  is  heard  at  the  left .  The  minutemen  take 

position  behind  rocks  and  trees ,  lying  flat ,  with  guns 

leveled  at  the  approaching  army .  Enter  British ,  dressed 
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in  uniform.  An  imitation  of  a  skirmish  ensues  during 
which  the  Redcoats  turn  and  run ,  followed  by  the  min - 
utemen.  Air-guns  may  be  used  (unloaded),  and  the  re¬ 
ports  made  by  some  one  outside ,  or  imitation  wooden  guns 
may  be  used ,  and  paper  caps  to  produce  the  reports.  This 
should  be  well  drilled,  and  each  movement  known  before¬ 
hand.  Nothing  should  be  left  to  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
It  should  make  a  capital  scene.) 

CURTAIN 


III.  The  Making  of  the  Flag 

Scene. — A  living-room  supplied  with  old-fashioned  furni¬ 
ture.  A  spinning-wheel  stands  at  one  side.  Betsy  Ross,  in 
Revolutionary  costume,  is  seated  near  centre  of  the  stage, 
sewing  upon  a  United  States  flag. 

Recitation. — “  The  National  Flag.”  ( Charles  Sumner.) 

Song. — “  Flag  of  the  Free.” 

( 'Enter  Washington.) 

Washington. — Good-evening.  Mrs.  Ross.  How  are  you 
getting  on  with  our  flag  ? 

Betsy. — I  am  just  now  taking  the  last  stitch,  but  I  feai 
that  it  may  not  please  you. 

Washington. — What  reason  can  you  have  for  any  fears  ? 

Betsy. — No  reason,  except  that  I  am  used  to  making 
shirts  and  ruffles,  and  this  flag  is  entirely  new  to  me. 

Washington. — So  it  would  be  to  any  one.  If  you  have 
followed  our  plans  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety.  Let  us 
see.  ( Examines  flag.)  Here  are  the  thirteen  stripes  of  red 
and  white  for  the  thirteen  colonies  as  we  now  stand,  and  a 
field  of  blue  with  a  star  for  every  «tate.  It  is  a  beautiful 
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flag  and  should  inspire  our  boys  to  deeds  of  valor  that  must 
win  a  final  victory. 

Betsy. — If  it  do  that,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  done  some¬ 
thing  for  my  country. 

Washington  ( after  a  pause  during  which  tune  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  studying  the  flag'). — White  for  purity,  red  for 
courage  and  blue  for  justice — are  not  those  symbols  worthy 
of  conquering  any  tyrant  ? 

Betsy.  Indeed  they  are  !  I  am  proud  to  think  that  my 
hands  have  placed  them  together. 

Washington. — Mark  my  word,  that  flag  will  be  the 
pattern  for  many  more,  and  in  years  to  come  those  stars  will 
increase  with  new  states  that  shall  be  added  to  our  union. 

CURTAIN 


IV.  Nathan  Hale 

Scene. — Roadside  or  wood.  Trees  in  the  rear. 
Recitation. — “The  Patriot  Spy.” 

( Enter  two  English  opficers ,  followed  by  Nathan  Hale ,  hit 
hands  bound,  and  a  third  officer  bringing  up  the  rear.) 

First  Officer. — Whither  do  we  go,  now  ? 

Second  Officer. — To  yonder  clearing  where  you  see  the 
large  oak  with  outstretched  limb  as  if  beckoning  to  us. 

Third  Officer. — It  seems  a  pity  to  take  the  life  of  one  so 
young  and  fair  as  he. 

First  Officer . — This  is  no  time  or  place  for  pity.  We 
have  but  to  follow  the  orders  of  our  superiors. 

Second  Officer. — Would  you  turn  traitor  to  your  country? 
Third  Officer. — Not  traitor.  It  is  but  sympathy  for  one 
who  is  scarcely  more  than  a  boy. 
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First  Officer . — He  is  but  a  spy  and  deserves  to  die  as 
befits  a  spy. 

Second  Officer . — He  would,  no  doubt,  do  the  same  to  us 
were  the  tables  turned.  Let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
Is  it  not  true,  my  worthy  spy  ? 

Nathan  Hale. — I  have  but  this  to  say,  that  “I  only 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country/’ 

First  Officer . — Hear  him  !  He  is  as  stubborn  as  a  mule. 
March  on  !  The  sooner  the  deed  is  done  the  better. 

CURTAIN 


V.  A  Scene  at  Valley  Forge 

Scene. — A  camp  scene.  Cotton  may  be  sprinkled  on  the 
floor  to  imitate  snow.  Two  or  three  soldiers  are  seated 
upon  logs  and  rocks  about  a  campfire.  A  tent  may  be  seen 
in  the  background.  A  sentinel,  poorly  clad,  and  with  band¬ 
aged  feet,  paces  slowly  back  and  forth.  The  camp-fire  may 
be  imitated  by  a  lighted  lantern  covered  with  red  paper,  and 
twigs  thrown  over  it  so  that  the  light  shines  through. 

Recitation. — “American  Independence.”  ( Street .) 

Song. — “Hail  Columbia.” 

Robert. — ’Tis  a  hard  winter,  boys. 

John. — Aye,  that  it  is,  Robert.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
may  never  see  another  like  it. 

Robert. — Look  yonder  !  That  poor  sentinel  leaves  blood¬ 
stains  upon  the  snow  at  every  step. 

James. — More’s  the  pity.  While  we  suffer  for  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life,  think  of  the  money  that  is  being  wasted  by  the 
British  in  Philadelphia. 

Robert. — Let  them  have  their  good  times.  Ours  may 

come  later. 
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John. — Do  you  think  we  shall  win  in  the  end  ? 

Robert. — Just  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  The 
right  is  on  our  side.  It  remains  for  us  but  to  be  loyal  to  our 
commander.  We  are  already  receiving  the  sympathy  of 
France. 

James. — Then  God  speed  the  day. 

Robert. — Are  you  becoming  weary  of  the  strife? 

James. — Aye,  weary  !  But  I  will  fight  while  I  have  life 
and  strength. 

( Enter  Washington.) 

Washington.—What  now,  boys?  Not  disheartened,  I 
hope? 

Robert. — No,  general;  but  it  is  a  hard  cold  winter  and 
we  must  sometimes  think  of  our  hardships. 

Washington. — So  it  is.  You  have  my  sympathy.  Keep 
up  courage.  The  spring  will  soon  come,  and  then  I  look 
for  better  results.  Our  prospects  are  much  better  since  the 
glorious  victory  at  Saratoga. 

John. — With  much  honor  to  Gates  and  Arnold. 

Washington. — We  will  soon  have  the  noble  Lafayette 
with  us,  who  will  aid  me  in  the  spring  campaign. 

All. — Whatever  you  do,  you  may  depend  upon  our  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  cause. 

Washington. — That  I  have  never  yet  had  cause  to  douDt. 

CURTAIN 


VI.  The  Swamp  Fox 

Scene. — A  woodland.  Festoons  of  evergreens  may  be 
hung  from  branches  of  trees,  and  shallow  boxes  of  ferns  and 
potted  plants  placed  about  the  edges  of  stage  to  indicate  the 
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luxurious  vegetation  of  the  south.  Marion,  Sumter  and 
others  are  seated  about  a  smoldering  fire,  eating  dinner, 
which  consists  of  roasted  potatoes. 

Recitation. — “  The  Song  of  Marion’s  Men.” 

Sumter. — The  British  make  the  claim  that  they  have  con¬ 
trol  of  South  Carolina. 

Marion. — They  may  yet  have  cause  to  think  themselves 
much  mistaken.  Charleston  may  have  surrendered  and  the 
patriot  armies  may  be  defeated,  but  Marion  has  not  yet  been 
driven  from  the  Carolina  swamps. 

Sumter. — Or  Sumter,  either.  Before  they  do  that  they 
must  first  know  the  recesses  and  tangled  byways  of  these 
swamps  as  we  do. 

Marion. — Then  it  will  be  a  long  time,  for  their  men  are 
not  used  to  the  rough  ways  of  swamp  life,  or  of  living  upon 
one  meal  a  day.  Eh,  boys. 

Several  Men. — We  will  fight  as  long  as  our  brave  leader, 
and  follow  where  he  leads. 

Others. — We  are  tried  and  true,  and  fight  not  for  gain  or 
glory,  but  for  the  love  of  liberty. 

Marion . — It  is  because  of  such  loyalty  that  we  must 
surely  win  in  the  end. 

Sumter. — Do  you  remember  how  I  surprised  the  dragoons 
at  Rocky  Mount,  and  defeated  the  tones  at  Hanging  Rock  ? 
Ha  !  ha  !  I  hope  to  give  them  a  few  more  such  surprises 
yet. 

Marion. — And  I  am  not  done  with  Cornwallis.  He  fears 
me  as  he  does  the  evil  one,  for,  truth  to  say,  he  never  knows 
where  to  look  for  me  next. 

Sumter. — Such  are  the  ways  of  partisan  warfare. 

Marion  (rising). — This  very  moment  I  should  be  upon 
the  march.  Cornwallis  is  expected  to  pass  northward  on 
the  highway  this  afternoon. 
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Sumter .  — Then  I  will  say  * i  good-bye.  ’  *  God  grant  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  again  soon.  ( They  shake  hands 
and  Sumter  leaves  stage.  Marion  blows  bugle  and  several 
Marion  men  enter  from  thicket.') 

Are  you  ready  for  the  march,  boys  ?  We  may  have  a  tus¬ 
sle  with  Cornwallis  before  the  day  is  done. 

All. — Aye,  we  are  ready. 

Marion. — Then  fall  in  line.  Forward  !  March  ! 

(All  march  from  the  stage.) 

CURTAIN 

VII.  The  Surrender 

Scene. — The  stage  is  cleared.  A  large  flag  may  be 
draped  across  the  rear  of  stage. 

The  following  order  of  grouping  has  been  selected  in  order 
that  the  audience  may  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  characters 
and  costumes.  As  soon  as  the  curtain  rises,  Washington 
and  other  continental  officers,  including  Marion  and  Sum¬ 
ter,  enter  and  take  their  position  on  the  right  centre.  They 
are  followed  by  Rochambeau,  Lafayette  and  other  French 
soldiers  and  drum  corps.  After  a  short  interval  the  English 
enter  and  take  their  place  at  the  left.  All  participants  are 
in  full  uniform.  The  music  is  furnished  by  the  drum  corps 
or  piano. 

Song. — “  America/’  or  other  appropriate  selection. 

During  the  song  a  British  officer  advances  to  a  position  in 
front  of  the  others,  and  is  there  met  by  one  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  officers  to  whom  he  delivers  Cornwallis’  sword. 
Washington  did  not  himself  receive  the  sword.  Hats  may 
be  lifted  during  the  time  of  surrender. 


CURTAIN 
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The  following  additional  scenes  are  very  appropriate  when 
the  entertainment  is  given  in  celebration  of  Washington’s 
birthday. 

VIII.  Washington’s  Tea  Party 

The  stage  should  be  furnished  in  colonial  style,  and  a  ta¬ 
ble  set  with  old-fashioned  dishes.  At  the  table  are  seated 
Martha  and  George  Washington  and  several  guests  in  the 
costumes  of  the  time.  Washington’s  colored  servant  serves 
the  tea. 

Song. — “Mt.  Vernon  Bells.’* 

CURTAIN 

IX.  Crowning  with  Evergreens 

To  close  the  entertainment,  several  girls  dressed  in  white 
enter  with  wreaths  of  evergreen  and  hang  them  upon  the 
bust  or  portrait  of  Washington  during  the  recital. 

Recitation. — “  Crown  our  Washington.”  ( Butterworth .) 

curtain 


HIAWATHA  HUNTING  DRILL 

Characters  and  Costumes. — Hiawatha,  Nokomis, 
Iagoo,  and  ten  Indian  boys  of  equal  size.  The  Indian  cos¬ 
tume  is  required  for  all.  The  faces  of  Nokomis  and  Iagoo 
may  be  painted  or  stained  to  indicate  age.  Each  of  the  ten 
boys  carries  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows.  The  bows  should 
be  decorated  with  red  and  yellow  cloth  at  the  tips  and 
centre. 
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Scene. — A  background  of  evergreens  should  be  arranged 
to  represent  a  forest.  This  may  be  done  by  placing  six 
slender  evergreen  trees  in  blocks  equally  distant  apart,  or  by 
hanging  strings  of  evergreens  from  a  wire  stretched  across 
the  stage.  A  space  three  or  four  feet  in  width  should  be 
left  in  the  rear  of  the  evergreens.  Any  articles  character* 
istie  of  Indian  life  may  be  used  to  decorate  the  stage. 

The  Drill. — Five  Indian  boys  dart  out  of  the  evergreens 
and  run  slowly  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  They  are  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  the  other  five  boys,  who  take  their  place 
at  the  left,  all  now  being  in  line,  facing  the  audience.  The 
bow,  during  this  time,  is  held  aloft  in  the  left  hand  and  the 
arrow  in  right  hand  at  side. 

Movements  : 

1.  Lower  bow  to  level  with  the  eyes,  place  arrow  in 
position  and  take  aim. 

2.  Advance  the  left  foot,  bend  the  knee  and  take  aim  in 
that  position. 

3.  Resume  position  of  No.  1. 

4.  Drop  to  right  knee  and  take  aim. 

5.  Resume  standing  position  and  place  arrow  in  quiver 
at  side. 

6.  Grasp  ends  of  the  bow  in  both  hands. 

7.  Raise  it  above  the  head. 

Other  movements  may  be  given  here  as  :  lowering  bow, 
holding  at  left  side,  at  right  side,  vertically,  etc. 

With  bows  held  in  both  hands  above  the  heads,  all  turn 
and,  marching  to  the  rear,  form  a  circle  in  centre  of  the 
stage.  When  this  is  done,  all  drop  right  hands  to  side  and 
raise  bows  above  the  heads  crossing  them  with  each  other. 
Each  boy  leans  the  body  forward  and  allows  the  right  foot 
to  retreat  slightly,  thus  making  a  rude  representation  of  a 
wigwam. 
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The  two  boys  at  the  front  stand  apart,  also  those  at  the 
rear,  just  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  Hiawatha  and 
Nokomis  who  appear  to  emerge  from  the  wigwam.  Iagoo 
approaches  from  the  right.  He  presents  Hiawatha  with  bow 
and  arrows  and  motions  to  the  forest,  saying  : 


*  Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest, 

Where  the  red  deer  herd  together, 
Kill  for  us  a  famous  roebuck. 

Kill  for  us  a  deer  with  antlers.” 


Hiawatha  disappears  behind  the  evergreens.  Nokomis 
steps  to  the  left,  and  Iagoo  to  the  right  of  the  wigwam.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  boys  in  the  rear  of  the  wigwam,  all  march 
forward  under  the  uplifted  arms,  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
then  alternately  march  to  right  and  left,  forming,  as  in  the 
diagram,  an  imitation  of  Hiawatha’s  bow. 


IAGOO 

o 


Iagoo  and  Nokomis  each  take  from  their  shoulders,  a  coil 
of  red  and  yellow  strips  of  cloth,  and  hand  one  end  of  each 
coil  to  No.  io,  who  may  now  hold  the  bow  vertically  in 
left  hand.  Having  done  this,  they  carry  the  other  ends  of 
the  strips  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  bow,  and  there  stand, 
thus  forming  the  string  of  the  bow.  The  bows  are  held 
in  both  hands  above  the  head  from  the  time  they  leave 
the  wigwam  until  now,  except  in  case  of  No.  io. 
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All  face  front. 

8.  All  except  i,  2,  10  place  right  foot  forward,  bending 
body  forward  at  same  time ;  Nos.  5  and  6  drop  to  left  knee, 
body  erect ;  7,  8  and  9  bend  body  forward  ;  9  drops  to  both 
knees.  This  inclined  appearance  of  the  stage  grouping 
allows  the  audience  to  see  the  design  of  the  bow.  Remain 
in  this  position  a  moment. 

9.  Hold  bow  horizontally  in  front  of  eyes. 

10.  Change  bow  to  vertical  position  in  left  hand. 

11.  Place  arrow  in  position  and  take  aim. 

1 2.  Raise  bow  aloft  in  left  hand  and  drop  arrow  to  side. 

13.  Rise  to  standing  position. 

Iagoo  and  Nokomis  pass  to  centre  and  gather  the  strips 
about  the  shoulders  as  at  first,  and  pass  from  the  stage  as  the 
march  resumes. 

All  turn  and  follow  No.  10  to  the  rear,  even  numbers 
then  turning  to  the  left  and  odd  numbers  to  the  right.  The 
even  numbers  swing  around  to  the  front  of  stage,  and  the 
odd  numbers  take  position  immediately  in  their  rear. 

All  right  about  face. 

Odd  numbers  make  a  dash  for  the  evergreens ;  even  num¬ 
bers  follow  suit. 


CURTAIN 


Scene  II. — The  background  is  the  same  as  before.  An 
Indian  camp-fire  is  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
This  is  done  by  placing  two  crotched  sticks  upright  in 
blocks,  and  a  bar  laid  across  from  which  may  be  hung  an 
iron  kettle,  lhe  fire  may  be  represented  by  placing  a 
lantern,  covered  with  red  paper,  under  a  pile  of  twigs. 
Iagoo  and  Nokomis  are  present. 
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Hiawatha  enters  from  the  forest. 

Iagoo  places  his  hand  upon  Hiawatha5 s  shoulder.  The 
ten  Indian  boys  march  in  from  the  rear  and,  after  circling 
about  the  camp-fire,  all  sit  down  in  a  circle  about  the  fire. 
The  Indian  boys  sing  to  tune  of  “  Bounding  Billows  ”  : 

By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee 
Lived  a  little  Indian  boy, 

And  his  name  was  Hiawatha, 

Old  Nokomis’  pride  and  joy. 

4 

Old  Nokomis  told  him  stories  — 

How  the  flowers  when  they  die, 

Make  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
That  we  see  up  in  the  sky. 

Hiawatha  roamed  the  forest ; 

All  the  birds  and  beasts  he  knew ; 

They  were  “  Hiawatha’s  brothers,” 

And  he  knew  their  language,  too. 

Once  the  hunter,  brave  Iagoo, 

Bow  and  arrows  gave  to  him, 

Saying,  “  Go  and  kill  the  red  deer 
In  the  forest  dark  and  grim.” 

Bravely  forth  went  Hiawatha, 

Not  afraid  of  man  or  beast ; 

Home  he  brought  a  wounded  roebuck, 

And  they  made  for  him  a  feast. 

The  red  lights  may  be  thrown  upon  the  scene  for  a  closing 
tableau,  if  desired. 


CURTAIN 
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RIP  VAN  WINKLE  SHADOW  PLAY 

(  With  recitation .) 

The  room  should  be  darkened  in  front  of  the  curtain. 
A  strong  light  with  reflector,  in  the  rear  may  be  used  to 
throw  the  shadow  upon  the  screen. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  should  be  a  tall  boy  who  can  assume  an 
ungainly  appearance.  He  may  wear  a  long-tailed  coat  or 
such  costume  as  was  worn  by  the  Dutch  people  previous  to 
the  Revolution.  The  costume  itself  is  not  seen  by  the 
audience ;  only  the  shadow  need  be  considered.  He  should 
also  wear  a  full  beard. 

Opening  Scene. — A  group  of  men  seated  at  the  village 
inn,  reading  newspapers,  and  engaged  in  earnest  conversa¬ 
tion.  Rip  is  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  A  shrill  voice 
from  the  side  calls,  ‘ *  Rip  !  Rip  Van  Winkle  !  Come 
right  here  this  minute  !  ”  Rip  rises  slowly  and  passes  from 
the  stage,  followed  by  a  small  boy  who  has  been  sitting  on 
the  floor  at  the  edge  of  the  group. 

The  light  is  concealed  to  permit  a  change  of  scenery. 
Scene  II. — A  small  section  of  broken  fence,  or  rails,  is 
visible  at  the  left  of  the  stage.  Dame  Winkle  stands  at  the 
right,  talking  and  gesticulating  earnestly  at  Rip,  who  stands 
meekly  in  the  centre,  gun  in  hand. 

Recitation  {by  a  boy  at  the  righf).— 

How  strange  is  the  story  of  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle 
Who,  fearing  the  wrath  of  his  furious  wife, 

Set  off  with  his  gun  for  a  trip  to  the  mountains 
To  escape  for  a  while  the  torments  of  life. 

{Dame  Winkle  disappears.  Rip  leans  upon  the  fence  and 
once  or  twice  takes  aim  at  an  imaginary  squirrel .) 
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Recitation. — 

No  matter  that  weeds  in  his  garden  were  growing ; 

That  fences  were  down  and  his  cattle  had  strayed ; 

The  hum-drum  of  farm-life  could  never  attract  him 
While  squirrels  were  frisking  about  in  the  glade. 

(  The  light  is  concealed .) 

Scene  III. — The  fence  is  removed.  A  block  may  be 
placed  at  left  to  represent  a  stump.  If  an  appearance  of 
elevation  can  be  effected  so  much  the  better.  Rip  slowly 
zigzags  across  the  stage  as  if  in  search  of  game. 

Recitation . — 

Alas  !  that  he  tarried  so  long  at  his  hunting, 

Or  strayed  on  the  mountain  so  far  or  so  high, 

Not  noticing  over  the  hills,  the  sun  setting, 

A  warning  that  evening  shadows  were  nigh. 

{Rip  seats  himself  upon  the  stump.  A  number  of  short,  fat 
men  appear  at  right ,  bearing  a  s?nall  keg  and  flagons 
from  one  of  which  Rip  takes  a  deep  draught.  The  men 
disappear.') 

Recitation. — 

Alas  !  that  he  met  with  the  men  of  the  flagons, 

Who,  legends  have  told  us,  were  Hudson’s  old  crew 
Come  back  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  labors, 

And  there  by  the  river,  their  friendships  renew. 

(Rip  rises  from  the  stump  and  lies  upon  the  ground,  plac¬ 
ing  his  gun  beside  him.) 

Recitation. — 

For  somehow  or  other,  we  know  not  the  reason, 

Perhaps  he  had  drunk  at  the  flagons  too  deep. 
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His  legs  sank  beneath  him,  his  eyelids  grew  heavy. 

And  all  of  a  sudden  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

Ah,  twenty  long  years  did  he  sleep  on  the  mountain  ! 

Yes,  twenty  long  years  from  his  friends  and  his  home. 
With  naught  for  a  couch  but  the  grasses  beneath  him, 
And  naught  for  a  shelter  but  heaven’s  blue  dome. 

{The  light  is  concealed.} 

Scene  IV. — Same  as  before,  except  that  Rip  has  changed 
his  beard  for  a  much  longer  one,  and  has  tied  cotton  or 
long  hair  upon  his  head  to  show  the  growth  of  twenty  years. 
He  rises  to  his  elbow,  rubs  his  eyes  and  looks  about  him. 

Recitation. — 

And  when  he  awoke,  it  seemed  only  the  morning 
That  followed  the  revelry  there  in  the  glen ; 

He  called  for  his  dog  till  the  echoes  resounded, 

He  sought  for  a  sight  of  those  grim-visaged  men. 

{He  rises  to  sitting  posture ;  picks  up  his  gun  and  ex - 
amines  it.} 

Recitation. — 

But  all  of  his  friends  of  the  evening  had  vanished ; 

His  gun  that  lay  near  him  was  covered  with  rust ; 

His  clothing  was  threadbare  from  years  of  exposure ; 

But  what  had  befall’n  him  he  could  not  mistrust. 

{He  feels  of  his  beard  and  raises  the  end  to  look  at  it ,  then 
suddenly  lifts  his  hand  to  his  brow  as  he  thinks  of  Dame 
Winkle.} 

Recitation . — 

He  felt  of  his  beard  and  it  made  him  bewildered, 

For  long  had  it  grown  and  its  color  was  gray ; 
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Then  quick  to  his  mind  came  the  pertinent  question : 

“  Oh,  what  in  the  world  will  the  Dame  Winkle  say?” 

(He  rises  to  his  feet  and  after  a  little  effort  to  steady  him * 
self  walks  slowly  from  the  stage.) 

Recitation. — 

He  rose  to  his  feet ;  they  were  weak  and  unsteady ; 

Thought  he,  “  ’Tis  the  work  of  that  liquor  last  night;  M 
And  when  he  drew  near  to  the  streets  of  the  village, 
Imagine  how  strange  things  appeared  to  his  sight. 

(The  light  is  concealed.) 

Scene  V. — Rip  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  group  of  boys  who  are  laughing  heartily,  jeer¬ 
ing  and  pointing  at  him.  He  leaves  the  stage  followed  by 
the  boys. 

Recitation. — 

He  searched  for  his  wife,  but  his  home  was  deserted ; 

He  searched  for  the  friends  he  had  known  at  the  inn ; 
But  twenty  long  years  had  wrought  many  sad  changes, 
And  a  new  building  stood  where  the  old  one  had  been. 

(The  light  is  concealed.) 

Scene  VI. — A  happy  family  group  in  which  Rip,  who 
once  more  presents  a  respectable  appearance,  is  the  central 
figure.  Children  are  seated  on  the  floor.  Rip  appears  to 
be  telling  of  his  adventures  with  the  men  on  the  mountain. 

Recitation. — 

Enough  to  relate  that  the  ending  was  happy ; 

New  friends  were  soon  found  in  place  of  the  old; 

A  home  with  his  daughter  who  treated  him  kindly, 

And  there  we  will  leave  him, — his  story  is  told. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  SPRING 
(A  Flower  Fantasy ) 

Characters,  Costumes,  Etc. — Persephone  wears  a  long 
robe-like  dress  of  very  thin  white  material,  girded  about  the 
waist  with  a  string  of  flowers.  Her  hair  is  loose,  and  a 
wreath  of  flowers  may  be  worn  upon  the  head. 

Daffodil  wears  a  dress  of  light  green,  with  a  sash  and 
bonnet  of  yellow. 

Dandelion ,  deep  yellow  dress  with  very  wide  green  sash, 
and  a  wreath  of  dandelions  or  dainty  cap  of  orange  on  the 
head. 

Anemoney  white  dress  and  wreath  of  anemones  on  the 
head. 

Trilliumy  white  dress  and  large  red  sash.  Red  ribbons 
may  also  decorate  the  neck  and  hair. 

Violet ,  light  dress  tinted  with  violet,  or  violet  blossoms 
adorning  the  waist  and  head. 

Primrose ,  deep  orange  dress  with  dark  red  sash,  made  of 
material  that  will  suggest  the  rich  velvety  appearance  of  the 
English  primrose. 

Bluebells ,  dress  of  light  blue,  decorated  with  tiny  bells, 
or  they  may  carry  small  silver  bells  in  hands. 

Jack-in- Pulpit ,  green  suit  and  hat  covered  with  green. 

Dutchman' s  Breeches ,  light  yellow  trousers,  very  full  and 
tied  at  the  knee  so  as  to  allow  them  to  sag  over  the  knee. 
Waist  of  white  figured  or  striped  goods. 

Johnny  Jump-upy  purple  knee  pants  and  jacket,  or  coat, 
and  yellow  waistcoat. 

Sweet  Williamy  dark  red  pants,  white  waist,  and  red  and 
white  hat. 

Six  girls  with  thin  pink  or  white  dresses  and  six  boys 
wearing  dark  knee  pants  and  white  waists.  The  girls  carry 
baskets  of  flowers  and  the  boys,  flags. 
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Tableau. — If  so  desired,  this  entertainment  may  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  tableau  :  “  The  Return  of  Persephone,”  after 

Frederick  Leighton’s  famous  painting  by  the  same  name. 

In  that  event  Ceres,  the  mother,  stands  at  the  left  with 
arms  outstretched  as  if  waiting  to  receive  her  daughter  upon 
her  return  from  Hades. 

On  the  right  stands  Mercury,  with  torch  held  upright  in 
right  hand  and  his  other  arm  about  the  waist  of  Persephone, 
who  stands  at  his  side  with  her  arms  extended  toward  her 
mother.  Mercury  has  just  returned  with  her  from  the  lower 
regions. 

Ceres  should  be  dressed  very  much  like  Persephone,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  very  long,  wide,  blue  scarf  draped  over  the  head 
and  hanging  over  one  arm  down  to  the  feet.  Mercury 
wears  a  heavier  and  darker  robe,  and  a  small  white  hat  ter¬ 
minating  in  two  small  wings  at  the  back. 

To  do  this  tableau  justice,  the  painting  and  the  story 
from  Greek  mythology  need  to  be  studied. 

Scene  for  the  Drill. — A  small  raised  platform  at  the 
rear.  Twelve  narrow  strips  of  pink  cloth  may  be  securely 
fastened  to  a  round  block  of  wood,  which  in  turn  is  fastened 
to  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  so  as  to  allow  it  to  revolve  very 
easily.  These  strips,  or  banners,  should  then  be  draped  up 
over  the  platform,  or  throne,  of  Persephone,  not  too  high 
for  her  to  reach  easily  with  her  hand.  Festoons  of  flowers, 
potted  plants,  singing  birds  and  other  symbols  of  spring  may 
be  used  to  decorate  the  stage. 

( Enter  Persephone,  reciting .) 

O  come,  you  glorious  sunshine  I 
And  fall,  refreshing  rain  ! 

And  make  the  flowers  to  blossom 
On  hillside  and  on  plain ; 
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And  make  the  tree’s  bare  branches. 
In  lane  and  forest  deep, 

Put  on  their  spring-time  foliage ; 
Too  long  they’ve  been  asleep. 

Set  everything  to  growing  — 

The  ferns  in  shady  nooks, 

The  grasses  in  the  meadows, 

The  alders  by  the  brooks. 

O  come,  my  gentle  flowers ; 

Lift  up  your  little  heads ; 

The  voice  of  spring  is  calling 
To  leave  your  winter  beds. 

(Enter  Daffodil  and  stands  at  leftl) 

Here  comes  my  Daffydilly, 

In  green  and  yellow  dressed ; 

(Enter  Dandelion ,  at  right .) 

And  you,  my  Dandelion, 

With  gold  upon  your  crest. 

(Enter  Anemone ,  at  left.) 

Anemone,  my  shy  one. 

Did  you  the  spring  forget? 

(Enter  Trillium ,  right.) 

And  Trillium,  my  wood  flower* 

(Enter  Violet ,  Ifft.) 

And  dainty  Violet. 

(Enter  Primrose ,  right.) 

Ah  !  here  comes  Mistress  Primrose. 
Who  always  is  so  prim  ; 
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(E liter  Sweet  William ,  left.) 

Sweet  William  follows  after, — 

Who  can  help  loving  him  ? 

( Enter  Johnny  Jump-up,  right.) 

My  little  Johnny  Jump-up, 

Comes  jumping  on  his  way ; 

( Enter  Dutchman1  s  Breeches ,  left.) 

And  funny  little  Dutchman, 

In  coat  and  breeches  gay. 

( Enter  Jack-in- Pulpit,  right.) 

Come,  Jack,  haste  to  your  preaching ; 

You  will  be  late,  I  fear ; 

Your  congregation’s  waiting, 

The  little  Flowers,  so  dear. 

(Enter  two  Bluebells,  right  and  left,  ringing  bells.) 

We  know  you’re  coming,  Bluebells, 

Your  merry  music  tells, 

For  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

We  hear  your  merry  bells. 

(The  Flowers  are  now  standing  in  form  of  se?nicircle.) 

Now,  let  us  all  be  merry, 

And  frolic  while  we  may ; 

The  golden  hours  are  fleeting  ; 

We  cannot  always  stay. 

(Each  Flower  steps  to  centre  to  recite  and  then  retreats 
again  to  position.) 

Dandelion . — 

I  dot  the  lanes  and  roadsides, 

And  all  the  meadows  green. 
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With  flecks  of  golden  beauty, 
The  prettiest  ever  seen. 

Violet — 

Beside  the  little  brooklet 
Is  where  I  love  to  dwell, 

And  children  often  find  me 
Down  in  the  shady  delL 

Daffodil  and  Primrose  (together).— 

We  often  dwell  together 
In  gardens  quaint  and  old, 
And  people  call  us  quiet, 

And  never  rough  and  bold. 

Sweet  William  and  Johnny  Jump-up . — - 
We,  too,  live  in  a  garden 
Down  by  the  busy  mill, 

And  one  of  us  is  quiet, 

But  the  other’s  never  still. 

Anemone  and  Trillium. — 

The  children  seek  our  blossoms 
In  shady  woodland  ways ; 
We’re  heralds  of  the  spring-time 
Of  bright  and  sunny  days. 

Dutchman* s  Breeches  and  Jack-in- Pulpit. — 
We,  too,  live  in  the  woodlands. 

The  one  is  always  gay  ; 

The  other  is  a  preacher, 

And  preaches  all  the  day. 

They  call  us  bonny  Bluebells 
Because  we  dress  in  blue. 


Bluebells. — 
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All.— 


And  when  the  wind  is  blowing, 

We  ring  our  bells  for  you. 

(Ring  bells.) 

(Jack-in- Pulpit  steps  forward.) 

O  listen  !  all  ye  Flowers, 

To  what  I  have  to  tell ! 

He  has  commenced  his  preaching ; 

We  know  his  sermons  well. 


Jack  (preaches). — 

It  is  your  blessed  duty 
And  privilege  to  be  good 
And  pure  and  sweet  and  lovely, 

As  all  God’s  creatures  should. 

And  listen  !  all  ye  children, 

Who  lessons  learn  from  books  ! 

There’s  much  to  learn  from  nature, 

In  woods  and  running  brooks, 

Of  birds  that  rear  their  birdlings, 

And  sing  up  in  the  trees, 

And  flowers  that  sway  and  frolic 
In  every  little  breeze. 

(Persephone  allows  the  banners  that  have  thus  far  been 
draped  above  her  throne  to  fall  loosely  to  centre  of  stage. 
Bluebells  each  pass  to  centre  and  take  one  of  the  banners 
and  return  to  position.  Others  follow  until  each  Flower 
holds  one.) 

All  sing  to  tune  of  “  Merrily  We  Roll  Along 99 : 
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We  are  blithesome  and  gay  in  the  mild  spring  air, 
When  the  sun  is  shining  bright  and  fair ; 

We  swing  and  sway  in  the  breezes  all  day, 

While  the  birds  are  singing  their  songs  so  gay. 

Chorus  (. Flowers  sway  back  and  forth ,  or  swing  right 
and  left  foot  alternately.') — 

Merrily  do  we  swing  and  sway, 

Swing  and  sway,  swing  and  sway. 

Merrily  do  we  swing  and  sway, 

Under  the  sunny  sky. 

We  are  never  afraid  in  the  darkest  night, 

For  the  morn  will  quickly  bring  the  light, 

And  God,  we  know,  is  above  in  the  sky, 

And  is  watching  us  from  His  home  on  high. 

Chorus  (swaying). — 

Merrily  do  we  swing  and  sway, 

Swing  and  sway,  swing  and  sway, 

Merrily  do  we  swing  and  sway, 

Under  the  starlit  sky. 

When  the  raindrops  are  pattering  all  around. 

And  the  water  stands  upon  the  ground, 

We  laugh  and  frolic  in  spite  of  the  rain ; 

For  we  know  the  sunshine  will  come  again. 

Chorus  (marching  in  circle ). — 

Merrily  do  we  frolic  then, 

Frolic  then,  frolic  then, 

Merrily  do  we  frolic  then, 

Under  the  cloudy  sky. 
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(Enter  six  girls  at  right  and  six  boys  at  left.  Girls  march 
to  front  of  stage  and  face  the  audience ,  with  a  space  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  between  each.  Boys  march  behifid 
the  girls  and  stand  just  back  of  these  intervals .) 

<4//.— 

The  skies  are  bright, 

Our  hearts  are  light, 

'Tis  just  the  time  for  a  holiday ; 

In  shady  bowers, 

Among  the  flowers, 

We’ll  pass  a  merry  hour  away. 

(All  march  to  left,  boys  stepping  into  line  at  the  spaces  men¬ 
tioned  above ,  turn  and  march  to  right  and  form  a  circle 
inside  the  semicircle  of  Flowers ,  under  the  canopy  of 
banners.  Boys  and  girls  sing  to  tune  of  “  Auld  Lang 

Syne"  :) 

We’re  glad  that  spring  has  come  at  last, 

And  softer  breezes  blow  ; 

That  winter’s  chilling  winds  are  past, 

And  all  its  ice  and  snow. 

Chorus  (marching'). — 

All  hail  the  bright  and  glorious  spring, 

With  blossoms  gay, 

And  birds  that  sing  in  shady  woods 
The  livelong  day ! 

We  love  to  see  the  sun's  bright  rays 
That  fall  on  hill  and  plain  ; 

And  hear  the  patter  on  the  roof 
Of  warm  refreshing  rain. 
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Chorus . — 

For  they  bring  all  the  pretty  flowers, 

That  we  so  dearly  love, 

And  all  the  pretty  birds  that  sing 
In  leafy  boughs  above. 

( During  the  last  chorus ,  the  boys  and  girls  march  in  one 
direction  while  Flowers  march  around  them  in  the  other 
direction ,  still  holding  banners.  Girls  and  boys  leave 
the  ring  at  the  close  of  chorus ,  girls  marching  to  right  and 
boys  to  left.  Tableau  may  be  presented  if  desired.') 

CURTAIN 


THE  BIRDIES’  BALL 

Costumes,  Scenery,  etc. — The  costumes  of  the  char¬ 
acters  in  this  exercise  should  be  such  as  to  suggest  the 
coloring  of  the  bird.  The  boy  who  takes  the  part  of  the 
robin  wears  red  trousers  and  waistcoat,  and  long  dark  coat ; 
the  raven,  a  suit  of  black  with  claw-hammer  coat;  the 
wren,  a  dress  of  plain  brown ;  the  yellow-bird,  a  dress  of 
yellow  with  green  sash  and  trimmings ;  the  oriole,  a  dress 
of  orange  with  black  sash  and  neck  trimmings.  Others  will 
suggest  themselves  by  a  study  of  bird  pictures  or  of  the 
birds  themselves. 

Let  the  bird  calls  given  in  the  selection  be  imitated  as 
nearly  as  possible.  One  or  two  toy  warbles  should  be  used 
if  they  can  be  procured. 

The  stage  may  be  decorated  with  birds  in  cages,  nests, 
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flowers,  etc.  Gaily  colored  ribbons  or  streamers,  two  or 
three  inches  wide  may  be  fastened  to  a  hoop  and  hung  to 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  like  a  chandelier  so  as  to  revolve  in 
much  the  same  way  as  described  in  “ The  Return  of  Spring.’ * 
These  streamers  may  be  looped  up  daintily  until  needed. 
While  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  presentation,  yet  they 
add  much  beauty  and  variety  to  the  exercise. 

The  boys  should  enter  at  the  left  and  the  girls  at  the 
right. 

( Enter  Nightingales .) 


Both  recite * 

We  are  the  merry  nightingales  — 

A  forest  home  we  claim. 

Our  songs,  so  beautiful  and  sweet. 
Have  earned  us  world-wide  fame. 


Boy . — 

I’ve  many  friends  in  many  lands, 

Who  call  me  “  King  of  Song.” 

I  do  not  know  if  they  be  right, 

Or  whether  they  be  wrong. 

All  through  the  golden  hours,  I  love 
In  leafy  woods  to  sing ; 

But  now,  to-day,  we  give  a  ball 
In  honor  of  the  spring. 

And  soon  will  come  a  merry  throng 
The  afternoon  to  spend  ; 

For  all  the  birds,  both  great  and  small. 

Are  invited  to  attend. 

commotion  is  heard  outside.  The  cuckoo ,  owt,  raven 
and  bobolink  repeating  their  calls ,  others  warbling .) 
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Girl. — 

Ah  !  here  they  come,  the  happy  crowd  ! 

My  ,  what  a  noisy  clatter  ! 

The  people  all  along  the  way 
Will  wonder  what’s  the  matter. 

( Enter  birds  and  take  positions  as  indicated  on  the  diagram 
or  if  preferred  each  may  enter  just  before  reciting .) 

Robin  (j). — 

Within  the  dear  old  apple-tree, 

Beside  the  cottage  door, 

I  build  my  nest  and  rear  a  brood 
Of  little  birdies  four. 

My  merry  chir-rup  tells  that  spring 
Will  soon  the  warmer  weather  bring. 

Lark  (4). — 

My  home  is  where  the  daisies  are 
I  sing  from  morn  till  dark ; 

Not  one  of  all  who  gather  here 
Is  happier  than  the  lark. 

Raven  (5). — 

My  home  is  in  the  tallest  tree  5 
I  love  the  farmer’s  corn, 

And  where  the  largest  corn-fields  are. 

On  early  summer  morn 
My  song  is  heard,  both  near  and  far : 

Caw !  caw  !  caw  !  caw  !  caw  !  caw ! 

Yell<nu-bird  [6). — 

Up  in  a  grand  old  maple  tree 
That  stands  upon  the  street, 

I  rear  my  brood,  while  husband  sings 
His  song  so  gay  and  sweet. 
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Cuckoo  (j). — 

Because  I’m  not  so  bold  as  some, 

My  home  I  choose  to  make 
In  tangled  woods  that  border  on 
Some  quiet  pond  or  lake ; 

And  oft  my  call  do  I  renew 
Coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  cod,  coo. 

Wren  (8). — 

I  build  my  home  in  orchard  walls, 

And  near  the  homes  of  men, 

And  fear  no  harm,  for  every  one 
Loves  little  Jenny  Wren. 

Owl  (p). — 

My  home  is  safe  within  a  bam 
Or  in  a  hollow  tree. 

I  sit  and  blink  till  the  sun  goes  down 
Because  I  cannot  see ; 

And  this  is  what  I  sing  for  you 
To-whit ;  to-whdo ;  to-whit ;  to-wh55. 

Bluebird  (id). — 

A  cosy  little  home  have  I 
Upon  an  old  oak  stump, 

Down  where  old  Brindle  seeks  the  shade, 
Within  a  bushy  clump. 

Bobolink  (//). — 

I  live  down  in  the  meadow  grass, 

And  there  I  sing  all  day 
While  wife  is  keeping  house  for  rao, 

And  this  is  my  song  so  gay : 
Bob-o-link  !  bob-o-link  1 
Spink,  spank,  spink,  spank,  spink ! 
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Oriole  (72).- — 

Far  out  upon  a  spreading  branch 
My  nest  is  hanging  high, 

With  a  spray  of  elm  leaves  over  it 
To  keep  it  snug  and  dry. 


All.— 

We  come  from  street  and  orchard, 

From  lane  and  woodland  way, 

To  join  the  ball  so  merry 
And  sing  a  roundelay. 

The  March. — The  Nightingales  march  to  position  marked 
(a),  clasp  hands  and  arch  the  arms  so  that  others  who  fol¬ 
low  may  pass  beneath.  Robin  and  Lark  march  to  (ft)  and 
arch  the  arms  in  a  similar  manner.  Raven  and  Yellow-bird 
march  to  (/),  Cuckoo  and  Wren  to  (d),  Owl  and  Bluebird 
to  (<?),  Bobolink  and  Oriole  to  (/). 

The  Nightingales  then  drop  hands  to  sides  and  pass 
beneath  the  arched  arms,  followed  by  Robin  and  Lark  and 
others  in  turn.  The  girls  circle  around  to  left  and  boys  to 
right  and  pass  down  to  the  front  in  same  order  of  march  as 
before,  but  without  arching  the  arms.  Upon  reaching  (/), 
they  form  in  couples  as  follows  :  2-1,  6-5,  10-9,  marching 
to  left  and  3-4,  7-8,  n-12,  marching  to  right,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  diagram.  A  pretty  feature  in  the  above  march 
is  at  every  third  step  to  swing  one  foot  past  the  other,  and 
gently  tripping  the  toe,  march  on,  keeping  time  to  the 
music.  Trip  the  right  and  left  toes  alternately  until  the 
march  is  completed. 

Sing  the  first  stanza  of  “The  Bird’s  Ball,”  found  in 
“Song  Budget.” 

During  the  singing,  all  wheel  to  the  positions  indicated  by 
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the  dark  spots.  This  forms  them  into  a  circle.  Each  boy 
may  pass  to  the  centre,  select  two  streamers  and,  returning, 
hand  one  to  his  partner  and  retain  the  other  himself. 

Continue  the  song,  and  march  in  circle  while  singing  the 

chorus. 

\ 


FRONf 


Explanation. — The  numbers  on  outside  denote  original 
position.  The  numbers  on  inside  denote  position  just 
previous  to  wheeling  into  circle;  (g)  is  position  of 
Streamers. 


TRIBUTES  FOR  OUR  SOLDIER  DEAD 

Stage  Decorations. — The  stage  should  be  draped  with 
red,  white  and  blue  bunting,  and  also  with  flowers.  The 
portraits  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Lincoln,  Lee,  Jackson  (T.  J.), 
and  others  hang  in  a  group  upon  the  wall  draped  in  national 
colors. 

Costumes. — The  eight  girls  who  take  part  may  be  dressed 
in  white,  with  red  and  blue  sashes  about  the  waist  and  over 
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the  shoulder ;  the  eight  boys  may  wear  blue  or  dark-colored 
suits  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  with  white  sashes.  The 
girls  carry  baskets  and  wreaths  of  flowers ;  the  boys,  flags. 

Enter  eight  boys  at  left,  A,  immediately  followed  by  the 
girls.  The  march  is  executed  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse  as 
shown  in  cut.  All  march  once  around  the  stage  and  take 
their  places  in  the  order  designated  by  the  numbers.  This 
leaves  four  boys  and  four  girls  on  each  side  of  stage  with 
open  space  at  the  rear  to  allow  for  the  display  of  draped 
portraits. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  better  grouping,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  i,  8,  9  and  16  to  leave  the  regular  elliptical  form. 


PORTRAITS 
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Each  girl  as  she  brings  her  tribute,  hangs  a  wreath  upon 
the  portrait,  recites  her  stanza  and  resumes  her  position. 

All  recite  (holding  wreaths  toward  audience). — 

Tributes  of  flowers  and  flags  we  bring 
For  the  nation’s  honored  dead, 

And  o’er  their  grass-grown  graves  to-day 
Our  fairest  garlands  spread. 

Nor  shall  we  soon  forget  their  deeds 
In  battle,  bold  and  brave. 
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That  over  this  great  land  of  ours 

The  stars  and  stripes  might  wave. 

% 

Girl  No.  12. — 

Tributes  for  Grant,  the  silent  one 
Unflinching,  steadfast,  brave; 

From  the  common  ranks  of  men  he  rose 
And  his  service  freely  gave. 

High  on  the  heroes’  roll  of  fame, 

Of  our  nation’s  patriot  dead, 

When  time  shall  other  names  efface 
Grant’s  name  shall  still  be  read. 

Girl  No .  ij. — 

Tributes  to  Sherman,  warrior  bold* 

A  man  of  iron  will, 

Trials  that  other  men  would  daunt 
Made  him  but  firmer  still. 

No  obstacles  could  block  his  way 
Nor  swerve  him  one  degree ; 

But  with  a  mighty  force  he  swept 
A  broad  path  to  the  sea. 

Girl  No.  ii. — 

Tributes  and  praise  for  one  we  bring 
Whose  name,  millions  revere, 

Whose  words  and  deeds  to  friend  or  foe 
Were  more  to  love  than  fear. 

He  fought  not  on  the  bloody  field, 

Yet  was  leader  in  the  strife 

And  when  the  hour  of  triumph  came 
Was  last  to  give  his  life. 

Girl  No.  14. — 

Tributes  for  all  who  wore  the  blue,— 
McClellan,  Sheridan,  Meade  — 
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All  those  who  served  their  country’s  cause 
In  its  time  of  sorest  need  ; 

For  those  who  neither  glory  sought, 

Nor  with  their  mates  to  vie 
For  honors, — save  that  noblest  one,  — * 

For  their  homes  and  flag  to  die. 

Girl  No.  10. — 

Tributes  for  Lee,  the  soldier-seer, 

A  son  of  illustrious  name, 

Yet  by  his  own  brave  deeds  he  won 
A  more  enduring  fame. 

A  man  of  skill  in  soldiery 

And  of  learning,  deep  and  wide, 

His  were  the  qualities  that  win 
When  right  is  on  his  side. 

Girl  No,  15.— 

Tributes  for  Jackson,  loved  by  all ; 

No  braver  name  doth  history  tell. 

Right  well  he  served  his  chosen  cause 
And  served  his  God  as  well. 

Beneath  the  furious  charge  he  fell 
Still  fighting  at  his  best, 

And  was  borne  by  loyal  arms  away, 
Beneath  the  trees  to  rest. 

Girl  No.  9.— 

Tributes  for  Johnston,  Longstreet,  Bragg, 
And  all  who  wore  the  gray 
For  the  North  and  South  are  reconciled 
And  all  is  peace  to-day. 

Honor  to  those  who  left  their  homes 
In  the  long,  dark  war  to  fight 
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For  the  sake  of  cherished  principles 
That  they  believed  were  right. 

Girl  No,  16. — 

Tributes  for  those  who  bore  at  home, 

Their  sorrow  and  suffering 

And  pain  that  caused  their  hearts  to  bleed 
No  less  than  the  bullet’s  sting. 

The  martial  strains  held  naught  of  cheer 
For  the  mothers,  sweethearts,  wives, 

Who  watched  with  tears  their  loved  ones  go 
To  sacrifice  their  lives. 

AIL— 

The  greatest  tribute  that  we  give 
For  what  these  martyrs  gave 

Is  that  we  guard  for  aye  the  land 
For  which  they  died  to  save. 

Boys, — 

We  pledge  that  when  our  country  calls 
For  men  to  dare  and  do 

That  we’ll  march  boldly  to  the  front 
As  soldiers  brave  and  true. 

Girls,— 

And  we  will  nurse  the  wounded  ones 
With  woman’s  tender  arts, 

Or  do  the  work  that  lies  at  home 
With  stout  and  resolute  hearts. 

All,— 

Whene’er  our  country  calls  for  help 
We’ll  fight  to  win  or  die; 

We’ll  rally  round  the  dear  old  flag, 

With  the  eagle  perched  on  high. 
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All  sing  “  Rally  Round  the  Flag,”  during  which  the 
march  is  continued  as  follows  : 

i)  8,  9,  1 6  step  into  the  ellipse  as  shown  by  diagram. 

13  to  16  march  to  meet  12. 

9  to  16  march  to  meet  8. 

5  to  16  march  to  meet  4. 

All  now  having  formed  themselves  into  a  solid  line,  No.  1 
leads  them  around  the  stage.  After  once  around,  the  boys 
form  in  double  file  in  front  of  stage  and  stand  facing  each 
other,  a  little  way  apart  and  with  flags  crossed  above  the 
head  so  as  to  allow  the  girls  to  pass  beneath.  When  the 
girls  have  passed  once  around,  the  boys  form  again  into 
single  file  followed  by  girls,  and  all  leave  the  stage.  If  de¬ 
sired,  other  pretty  features  may  be  added  to  prolong  the 
march. 

The  fife  and  muffled  drum  may  furnish  music  for  the 
occasion. 


THE  FLAGS  OF  THE  WORLD 

An  exercise  for  eleven  boys  and  three  girls.  The  boys  are 
dressed  as  citizens  of  the  countries  which  they  represent, 
and  each  carries  in  his  hand  the  flag  of  that  nation.  The 
girls  are  dressed,  one  in  red,  one  in  white  and  the  other  in 
blue,  representing  Love,  Truth  and  Justice. 

[Enter  Englishma?z.'\ 

Behold  the  flag  of  England 
Unfolding  in  the  breeze; 

It  waves  above  a  nation 
Long  mistress  of  the  seas. 
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{Enter  Frenchman.') 

Ze  flag  of  ze  noble  Frenchman  ! 

Eet  could  terrible  stories  tell 

Of  ze  wars  zat  won  our  freedom. 

Oh,  ze  Frenchmen  love  eet  welL 

( Enter  German.) 

Schoost  look  upon  der  Deutcher 
Vat  lifs  beside  der  Rhine ; 

Dhere  vas  no  odher  panner 
Vas  haf  so  gut  as  mine. 

{Enter  Russian.) 

The  flag  of  all  the  Russias 
Floats  proudly  on  the  air ; 

And  who  shall  pull  that  banner  down, 
Must  fight  the  Russian  bear. 

{Enter  Hollander.) 

Der  flag  of  leetle  Holland, 

Undt  der  Dutch  vindmills  must  be 

To  all  der  velt,  der  sympols 
Of  peace  undt  Industry. 

{Enter  Italian.) 

Upon  de  flag  of  It’ly 
De  sun  shine  every  day, 

And  maka  alia  people 
Be  loyal,  brave  and  gay. 

{Enter  Swiss.) 

# 

The  flag  cf  the  hardy  Swissmen, 

O*  Tell  and  Winkelreid, 
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Stands  for  the  greatest  bravery 
Where  hearts  are  made  to  bleed. 

( Enter  Spaniard .) 

The  flag  of  the  dark-eyed  Spaniard, 
It  stands  for  pluck  and  pride, 

And  the  flags  of  all  the  nations 
Are  naught  to  him  beside. 

( Enter  Jap.) 

The  flag  of  little  Japland, 

And  of  the  Jap  beware  ! 

If  you  meet  him  once  in  battle, 
You’ll  find  your  equal  there. 

( Enter  Chinaman .) 

John  Chinaman’s  flag  wavee 

Where  the  sun,  he  shinee  blight  $ 

If  ’nother  man  he  touchee, 

John  makee  much  big  fight. 


No  matter  whether  Jap  or  Turk, 
North,  South  or  East  or  West, 

The  emblem  of  our  fatherland,—* 
That  flag  is  always  best. 

( Enter  American ,  or  Uncle  Sam.) 

Behold  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes  i 
From  lands  beyond  the  sea, 

Men  come  to  seek  beneath  its  folds 
The  boon  of  liberty. 
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{Enter  three  girls.') 

“Red,  White,  and  Blue,  and  the  light  of  stars, 
Through  our  holy  colors  shine ; 

Love,  Truth,  and  Justice,  virtues  three, 

That  shall  bloom  in  the  land  of  liberty, 

In  the  homes  of  American  men.” 

First  Girl.— 

44  Its  stripes  of  red,  eternal  dyed  with  heart  streams  of  all 
lands  i 

Second  Girl. — 

44  Its  white,  the  snow-capped  hills,  that  hide  in  storm  their 
upraised  hands ; 

Third  Girl.— 

44  Its  blue,  the  ocean  waves  that  beat  round  Freedom’s 
circled  shore ; 

All.— 

“kIts  stars,  the  print  of  angels’  feet  that  burn  forever¬ 
more.” 

— (  Quotation  from  James  Whitcomb  Riley.) 

All  wave  flags  during  the  closing  song;  “There  Are 
Many  Flags  in  Many  Lands,”  which  may  be  found  in  song 
collections.  The  arrangement  of  characters  at  the  closing 
should  be  as  follows :  those  representing  foreign  lands  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  semicircle ;  American  at  the  front,  a  little  to 
left ;  the  three  girls  at  the  front,  right. 
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A  MOTHER  GOOSE  PARTY 

Characters  and  Costumes. — Old  King  Cole  wears  loose 
clothing  stuffed  to  make  him  appear  fleshy,  large  cape  over 
his  shoulders  and  gilt  crown  upon  his  head.  The  three  fid¬ 
dlers  and  two  courtiers  wear  knee  pants,  long  swallow-tail 
coats  trimmed  with  red,  and  slippers  with  large  buckles. 
The  hot  cross  bun  man  wears  a  white  cap  and  apron,  and 
carries  a  market  basket  and  small  bell.  The  man  who  went 
a  wife  to  buy  wears  a  long  pointed  coat  and  high  silk  hat, 
and  brings  his  wife  in  upon  a  wheelbarrow.  His  wife  wears 
long  skirt  and  old-fashioned  bonnet.  The  old  woman  in  the 
shoe  wears  a  long  full  skirt  and  bonnet,  and  carries  a  whip 
and  a  doll  dressed  as  a  baby,  while  one  or  two  smaller  chil¬ 
dren  cling  to  her  skirt.  Little  Bo-Peep  wears  a  long,  thin, 
plain  dress  and  very  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  carries  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  crook.  Old  Mother  Hubbard  wears  a  “  Mother 
Hubbard  ”  dress  and  narrow-brimmed  hat  with  tapering 
crown.  Jill  wears  a  light,  thin  dress  and  sunbonnet.  Jack 
has  brown  paper  bandage  about  his  head  and  large  straw  hat 
pushed  back  upon  his  head.  They  carry  a  pail  between 
them.  Mistress  Mary  wears  long,  thin  dress,  large  shirred 
cap  and  carries  rake  or  watering  pot.  Little  Miss  Muffet 
wears  full  fluffy  skirt  and  shirred  cap  or  bonnet,  and  has  a 
bowl  and  spoon  in  hand.  A  large  cloth  spider  fastened  by 
string  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  lowered  beside  Miss 
Muffet  at  the  proper  time.  Little  Jack  Horner  wears  light 
blouse  open  at  the  neck,  tousled  hair,  and  holds  pie  in  which 
is  placed  a  large  plum.  Old  Mother  Goose  wears  a  dress 
reaching  to  about  three  inches  from  the  floor,  old-fashioned 
overskirt  or  polonaise,  high  peaked  hat,  spectacles,  and  leans 
upon  a  staff. 

Scene. — Old  King  Cole  is  seated  in  armchair  near  centre 
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and  rear  of  stage.  Jack  Horner  in  one  corner  and  Little 
Miss  Muffet  in  opposite  corner. 

King  Cole . — 

I  am  Old  King  Cole,  a  merry  old  soul, 

And  a  merry  old  soul  am  I, 

Bring  me  my  pipe  ! 

(  Courtier  enters  from  right  bearing  long-stemmed  pipe.) 
Bring  me  my  bowl ! 

( Another  courtier  enters  from  left  bearing  large  bowl.) 

Come,  oh,  my  fiddlers  three  ! 

And  while  I  sup,  you  each  must  play 
Your  merriest  tunes  for  me. 

{Enter  three  fiddlers  who  arrange  themselves  about  King 
Cole  and  play  or  pretend  to  play  upon  violins.  If  no 
other  arrangements  can  be  made ,  some  one  may  play  a 
lively  air  behind  the  scenes.  Enter  boy  with  basket ,  ring¬ 
ing  bell  and  calling :) 

Hot  cross  buns ! 

One  a  penny  !  two  a  penny  ! 

Hot  cross  buns  ! 

Pray  who  will  buy  my  hot  cross  buns? 

If  your  daughters  don’t  like  ’em  they’ll  do  for  your  sons. 
Hot  cross  buns  ! 

Steps  up  to  King  Cole  and  gives  him  a  bun  and  takes  posi¬ 
tion  at  his  left  side.  Enter  boy  with  wheelbarrow  upon 
which  a  little  girl  is  seated. ) 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  lived  all  by  myself ; 

And  all  the  bread  and  cheese  I  got  I  put  upon  a  shelf. 
The  rats  and  the  mice  did  lead  me  such  a  life. 
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I  was  forced  to  go  to  Boston  to  get  myself  a  wife. 

I  had  no  horse  and  carriage,  no  bicycle  for  two, 

My  wife  she  was  so  notional,  the  steam  cars  wouldn’t  do. 

(His  wife  says  “  ’  Twas  you  /  ’  7 was  you  l”) 

An  auto’  had  no  room  to  run,  the  road  it  was  so  narrow, 
So  I  was  forced  to  bring  my  wife  home  on  a  wheelbarrow. 

(His  wife  says  “  You  wanted  to  do  it.”') 

The  wheelbarrow  broke,  my  wife  took  a  fall, 

Down  tumbled  wheelbarrow,  little  wife,  and  all. 

(  Wheelbarrow  tips  over  and  girl  slides  off  to  the  floor. 
Takes  position  at  right  of  King  Cole.  Enter  Old  Woman 
who  lived  in  a  shoe ,  followed  by  troop  of  three  or  four 
smaller  children  clinging  to  her  skirt ;  each  carries  a 
bowl.) 

I  am  an  old  woman  who  lives  in  a  shoe, 

I  have  so  many  children  I  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

1  gave  them  some  broth  without  any  bread, 

Now  I’ll  whip  you  all  soundly  (to  children )  and  you  go 
straight  to  bed. 

( Proceeds  to  whip  children  with  her  whip  after  which  they 
run  off  the  stage  crying :  “  Boo  hoo  J  ”  She  takes  posi¬ 
tion  next  to  the  bun  boy.  Enter  Bo-Peep ,  looking  anx¬ 

iously  about.) 

Bo-Peep. — 

I’m  little  Bo-Peep,  and  I’ve  lost  my  sheep, 

Will  somebody  help  me  find  them  ? 

King  Cole. — 

No,  no !  Leave  them  alone  and  they’ll  come  home. 
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Bo-Peep. — 

And  bring  their  tails  behind  them  ? 

King  Cole. — 

Yes,  bring  their  tails  behind  them. 

(She  takes  position  at  left  of  the  woman  who  lived  in  the 
shoe.  Enter  Old  Mother  Hubbard.) 

Mother  Hubbard. — 

I’m  old  Mother  Hubbard, 

I  went  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  my  poor  doggie  a  bone ; 

But  when  I  got  there. 

The  cupboard  was  bare, 

And  so  my  poor  doggie  had  none. 

All  say. — 

Poor  dog  !  Poor  dog  !  Had  it  nothing  to  eat  ? 

Mother  Hubbard. — 

If  you  will  but  hark  it ! 

I  sent  to  the  market 

To  get  my  poor  doggie  a  bone ; 

But  they  sent  me  a  scrap, 

As  tough  as  a  strap, 

And  now  my  poor  doggie  has  gone. 

(Takes  place  at  right  of  wheelbarrow.) 

All.— 

Poor  doggie !  Poor  doggie  ! 

(Enter  Jack  and  Jill  with  pail.) 

Jack. — 

I  am  Jack. 
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Jill.— 

I  am  Jill. 

Both . — 

We  both  went  up  the  hill 

To  get  a  pail  of  water. 

Jill.— 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 

Jack. — 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

Both. — 

Then  up  we  got  and  home  did  trot 

As  fast  as  we  could  caper. 

Jill.— 

And  I  had  the  job  to  plaster  his  knob 
With  vinegar  and  brown  paper. 

(Both  laugh  heartily ,  and  others  join  with  them.  They  take 
places  at  left  of  Bo-Peep.  Enter  Mistress  Mary,  looking 
very  sullen.') 

All.— 

Oho  !  Mistress  Mary ! 

You  look  quite  contrary, 

Pray  how  does  your  garden  grow  ? 

Mistress  Mary. — 

With  silver  bells 
And  cockle  shells, 

And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 

( Mistress  Mary  takes  position  at  the  right  of  Mother  Hub* 

bard.) 
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Jack  Horner, — 

Fm  little  Jack  Horner, 

I’m  sitting  in  the  corner 
Eating  my  Christmas  pie; 

I’ll  put  in  my  thumb 
And  pull  out  a  plum, — 

Oho  !  What  a  big  boy  am  I ! 

( Holds  up  a  plum .) 

Miss  Muffet . — 

I’m  little  Miss  Muffet, 

I’m  sitting  on  a  tuffet, 

Eating  of  curds  and  whey. 

{The  spider  is  lowered  to  Miss  Muffet' s  side.) 

Jack  Horner  {pointing  to  spider ). — 

Oh  !  There  came  a  big  spider, 

{Miss  Muffet  screams  and  runs  across  next  to  Jack  Horner .} 

And  sat  down  beside  her 

And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 

{If  desirable ,  and  the  violin  music  has  been  provided ,  a 
lively  air  may  be  played  here ,  whereupon  the  Mother  Goose 
people  form  into  couples  and  waltz  or  whirl  in  couples 
upon  the  stage.  The  couples  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 
Jack  Horner  and  Miss  Muffet ,  Jack  and  Jill ’,  Bun  Boy 
and  Old  Woman  of  the  Shoe ,  Left-hand  Courtier  and 
Bo-Peep,  Right-hand  Courtier  and  Mistress  Mary , 
Wheelbarrow  Man  and  his  Wife,  Old  King  Cole  and 
Mother  Hubbard ’  The  music  stops  suddenly  as  all point 
to  the  right,  crying  .*) 

See !  See  !  Here  comes  Old  Mother  Goose  ! 
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{Enter  Mother  Goose.) 

Mother  Goose . — 

So  here  you  are ;  I  thought  you  were  lost* 

I’ve  looked  over  all  creation,  ’most, 

Here’s  Jacky  Horner  with  his  pie ; 

The  man  who  went  a  wife  to  buy ; 

The  boy  who  cries  hot  buns  to  sell, 

And  which  the  people  like  so  well ; 

The  queer  old  woman  in  the  shoe, 

Who  with  her  children  naught  could  do } 

Here’s  Jack,  who  with  his  sister  Jill, 

Did  go  for  water  up  the  hill ; 

Here’s  little  Bo-Peep,  who  lost  her  sheep 
Because  she  didn’t  a  close  watch  keep, — 

But  where,  oh,  where  is  my  little  Boy  Blue, 

I’ve  found  the  rest,  I  must  find  him,  too. 

horn  is  heard  in  the  distance.  Mother  Goose  listens.) 

Oh,  there  he  is  !  I  hear  his  horn ; 

The  sheep  are  in  the  meadow,  the  cows  in  the  com, 
And  we  must  all  go  and  get  them  out  again. 

( Mother  Goose  takes  the  lead from  right  to  left  followed  by 
the  others.  After  circling  about  the  stage  once,  all  pass 
off  at  the  right.) 


TAKING  SAM’S  PHOTOGRAPH 

Characters. — Fred,  Sam  (colored),  Blanche  and  Maud. 
Scene. — Ordinary  sitting-room.  Fred  has  a  camera. 
Sam  wears  a  straw  hat  with  crown  nearly  tom  off,  and 
shabby  clothing.  Others  are  dressed  in  ordinary  costume. 
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Sam  ( peeking  in  at  door). — Mornin’,  Marse  Fred. 

Fred. — Good- morning,  Samuel  Adams  Johnson.  How 
do  you  do  this  fine  morning  ? 

Sam. — I’se  jes’  as  chirp  as  a  cricket.  How  does  yo’  fin* 
yo’self? 

Fred. — Oh,  I  am  quite  comfortable.  Come  in,  you  are 
just  the  fellow  that  I  want  to  see. 

Sam. — I’se  de  feller  yo'  wants  to  see,  hey?  Wha’  for  yo’ 
wants  to  see  dis  yere  niggah  ?  Reckon  de  coal  ashes  don’ 
need  siftin’  or  does  yo’  want  your  clothes  breshed  an’  your 
shoes  shined  up  so’s  yo’  can  see  yo’self  in  ’em  ? 

Fred. — Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  better  than  all  that. 

Sam. — Reckon  I’se  got  it  dis  time.  You’se  spectin’  some 
gran’  ladies  an’  yo’  wants  me  to  take  de  cards  at  de  do’  an’ 
’scort  dem  into  de  pariah  like  Abe  Linkum  Sanders  does  fo’ 
Marse  Slocum. 

Fred. — Cousin  Blanche  and  Maud  are  coming  over  this 
morning ;  but  they  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  if  a  servant 
should  meet  them  at  the  door. 

Sam. — Well,  den  does  yo’  want  me  to  hitch  up  de  ol* 
white  hoss  an’  take  yo’  an’  de  ladies  for  a  ride  ?  If  dat 
ain’t  it,  den  I  gibs  up. 

Fred. — No,  you  are  wrong  again.  I  want  to  take  your 
photograph. 

Sam. — Take  wat  ? 

Fred. — Your  photograph. 

Sam  (holds  up  both  hands). — I  ’dare  to  goodness,  Marse 
Fred,  I  nebber  hab  any  such  ting.  If  I  had  yo’  could  take 
it  jes’  as  well  as  not. 

Fred. — You  don’t  understand  me  at  all.  Sit  down  in 
this  chair  (sets  chair  directly  in  front  of  camera)  and  I  will 
show  you  what  I  mean. 
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(Sam  sits  down ,  facing  camera  while  Fred  proceeds  to  take 

his  picture.') 

Sam  ( jumps  up  suddenly). — Oh,  Marse  Fred!  Don: 
shoot !  Don’  shoot !  If  yo’  don’  shoot  I’ll  nebber  take 
anyting  more  ob  yourn  as  long  as  I  lib. 

Fred. — Never  take  anything  more  of  mine  !  What  do 
you  mean? 

Sam.^Dat  ^han’  cart  wat  yo’  lost  an’  don’  nebber  fin*. 
Does  yo’  recomember  dat  ? 

Fred.— Yes,  what  of  it  ? 

Sam. — Dat  han’  cart  done  be  under  our  bam  flo’  dis  bery 
minute. 

Fred. — It  didn’t  get  there  without  hands.  Who  put  it 
there  ? 

Sam. — Dis  yere  same  good  for  nothin’  niggah.  I  jesf 
toted  it  ober  dere  one  day  when  yo’  went  to  de  big  circus. 

Fred. — Don’t  you  know  that  that  is  stealing?  What 
more  have  you  stolen  ? 

Sam. — See  !  Dis  yere  ring  ! 

( Takes  ring  from  pocket  and  holds  it  up .) 

Fred. — Aha  !  so  that  is  where  my  ring  went  to,  is  it? 

Sam. — Yes,  sah ;  dat  mornin’  when  yo’  dropped  it  on  de 
flo’  an’  was  lookin’  all  ober  for  it,  I  jes’  slipped  it  into  my 
pocket  when  yo’  wasn’t  lookin’  an’  den  made  believe  it 
rolled  into  a  crack. 

Fred. — You  scamp!  you  are  a  thief!  That  is  the  way 
you  repay  me  for  being  so  kind  to  you,  is  it  ? 

Sam. — Oh,  Marse  Fred,  I  reckon  I  jes’  the  bigges’  kind 
of  thief.  If  you’ll  only  let  me  go  dis  time  I’ll  promise  dat 
I’ll  trow  myself  in  de  ribber  if  I  ebber  steal  anyting  again. 

Fred. — Better  go  and  do  it,  now,  then  our  rings  and 
hai/l-carn  will  be  safe. 
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Sam . — Don’  say  dat,  Marse  Fred  !  I  only  took  it  for  my 
po’  ol*  mammy. 

Fred. — You  know  better  than  that.  Mammy’s  fingers 
are  bigger  than  two  of  mine. 

Sam. — I  know  dat.  I  don’  tuk  it  home  an’  let  her  try 
it  on. 

Fred. — What  did  she  say  ? 

Sam. — She  jes’  axed  me  whar  I  got  it  an’  I  tol*  her  I 
found  it  on  de  flo’. 

Fred. — You  heathen  !  What  then  ? 

Sam. — She  tol’  me  to  run  as  fas’  as  my  feet  could  carry 
me  an’  gib  it  to  you. 

Fred. — Then  why  didn’t  you  do  so? 

Sam. — Case  I  ’fraid  you’d  scold  me  and  wouldn’t  let  me 
come  here  any  more. 

Fred. — That  is  just  what  I  ought  to  do,  but  I  will  try 
you  once  more.  Remember,  just  once  more. 

Sam. — Yes,  sah,  an’  won’t  yo’  let  dat  ting  shoot  me? 

Fred. — Pshaw  !  this  isn’t  a  gun.  It  is  a  camera  to  take 
pictures  with.  If  you  will  sit  still  long  enough,  I  will  take 
yours. 

Sam. — No,  sah;  I  don’t  tinks  I  want  it  tooken  ! 

( Jumps  up.') 

Fred. — Why,  Sam;  that  will  be  just  the  thing.  Then 
you  can  put  it  in  your  album. 

Sam. — An’  den  maybe  I  gets  put  in  de  jail. 

Fred. — What  do  you  mean  ?  What  are  you  talking 
about  ? 

Sam. — About  dat  picture  wat  hung  up  in  de  pos’  office 
last  summer  an’  de  man  got  kotched  an’  was  put  in  de 
prisum. 

Fred. — Ha  !  Ha  !  that’s  why  you  don’t  want  it  taken. 
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If  that  man  hadn’t  done  something  wrong,  they  wouldn't 
have  been  looking  for  him,  and  his  picture  wouldn’t  have 
been  there. 

Sam. — Jes’  so;  s’posin’  somebody  breaks  into  Marse 
Slocum’s  chicken  coop  some  dark  night,  an'  takes  his  bes' 
Plymouth  Rock  rooster,  an  den  dey  lays  it  off  onto  dis  yere 
niggah. 

Fred. — But  you  just  promised  me  that  you  wouldn’t  steal 
any  more. 

Sam.—  An’  I  does  jes’  as  I  tol*  yo’  for  sho;  but  how;s  I 
gwine  help  myself  when  dey  says  I  did,  an*  de  tracks 
measure  jes’  de  same  as  de  boots  what  I  wears. 

Fred. — That’ll  be  all  right.  I  would  see  that  you  get 
out  of  it. 

Sam. — -An’  would  yo’  pay  for  de  rooster  ? 

Fred.— Yes,  yes  !  Now  sit  down  and  keep  quiet  a  mO' 
ment. 

Sam  ( sits  dawn). — Make  it  look  jes’  as  handsome  as  you 
can,  Marse  Fred. 

Fred. — It’ll  be  the  prettiest  picture  Is ve  taken  in  a  long 
time. 

Sam. — Case,  you  know  de  girls'll  want  to  see  it  an'  dey’ll 
laugh  if  it’s  humbly. 

Fred.— Here  they  are  now.  ( Enter  girts.)  Good- 
morning,  girls. 

Blanche. — What’s  going  on?  Is  Sam  having  his  picture 
taken  ? 

Maud. — Give  me  one  of  them  when  they  are  done,  Sam, 

Sam. — Yes,  um.  Give  yo’  bof  one  if  dey’s  good  uns. 

Maud. — That’s  right,  Sam.  Now  put  on  one  of  your 
sweetest  smiles  just  for  me,  you  know. 

Blanche. — Just  such  a  one  as  you  wore  when  father  gave 
you  the  twenty-five  cents  for  raking  the  lawn  last  summer. 
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Sam. — Yes,  um ;  an’  I  don’  got  de  bigges*  water  milyun 
you  eber  see. 

Maud. — Then  I  suppose  you  smiled  more  than  ever. 

Sam. — Yes,  um  ;  a  reg’lar  water  milyun  smile. 

Fred. — That’s  a  new  kind,  isn’t  it?  Maybe  that’s  the 
kind  we  want  for  our  picture. 

Sam. — No,  sah,  I  don’  tink  so,  case  if  ’twas  anyting  de 
way  Henry  Clay  Douglas  smiled  dere  wouldn’t  be  room 
enuf  in  de  picture. 

Blanche.^ Tell  us  how  Henry  smiled,  Sam. 

Well,  yo’  see,  he  smiled  jes’  so  hard  dat  I  spected 
ebry  minute  dat  de  top  of  his  head  gwine  split  right  off. 

Fred. — Let’s  hurry  up.  At  this  rate  we’ll  never  get  our 
picture  taken. 

Blanche. — Get  ready  then,  Sam,  and  take  your  thumb 
out  of  your  mouth. 

Maud. — And  don't  forget  the  smile. 

Sam  ( smiles  very  broad  ). — How’s  dis  yere  ? 

Blanche. — No,  no  1  not  quite  so  much — there,  that’ll  do. 

Fred. — Now  look  right  at  the  camera.  Don’t  move. 

Blanche . — Wait  a  minute,  Fred.  His  collar  isn’t  fixed 
right. 

{Fixes  collar  and  in  doing  so  places  her  arm  about  his 

neck. ) 

Maud. — And  his  hat’s  on  crooked. 

( Straightens  his  hat  thus  puts  her  arm  about  his  neck.) 

Fred  {taking  cap  from  camera). — It  does  take  girls  the 
longest  time  to  get  ready  for  anything  that  I  ever  did  see. 

Blanche. — I  think  we  are  ready  now,  so  go  ahead  with  it. 

Fred. — I  have  done  so  ;  the  picture  is  taken. 

Maud. — Why  we  were  not  ready  until  just  this  minute. 
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Fred. — But  1  was,  and  I  have  the  loveliest  picture  of  Sana 
and  two  girls  by  his  side  with  their  arms  about  his  neck. 

Maud. — Oh,  Fred  ! 

Blanche. — How  could  you  ! 

Fred. — And  I  can  get  as  much  as  a  half  dollar  for  that 
picture  anywhere. 

Maud. — Oh,  don't ! 

Blanche. — You  horrid  thing  \ 

Fred. — It  will  make  the  neatest  attraction  at  the  church 
fair  next  week. 

Maud  —If  you  do  I’ll  never  forgive  you, 

Blanche. — And  I’ll  never  come  to  see  you  again,  nor  go 
out  riding  with  you  as  long  as  — 

Fred. — Not  so  fast.  You  need  not  worry.  It  will  never 
be  sold  or  put  upon  exhibition,  but  I  will  put  it  away  in  my 
own  room  to  look  at  when  I  am  sad  and  lonely. 

Maud. — I  think  you  are  just  too  mean  for  anything. 

Fred.— As  Sam  has  promised  each  of  you  a  picture,  I 
think  I’ll  hurry  and  finish  them  so  you  won’t  have  to  wait. 

(Exit) 

Blanche. — Did  you  ever  see  such  a  boy? 

Maud. — Do  you  suppose  he  will  show  them  to  anybody  ? 

Sam. — I  hope  dey’ll  be  good  uns,  an'  you  can  hab  jes’  de 
best  ones  out  ob  de  lot 
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AUNT  PEGGY’S  WOOD-PILE 

Characters. — Clarence,  Henry,  George,  James  and 
Ralph. 

Scene. — A  street.  Clarence  enters  from  the  left  as  the 
other  boys  enter  from  right,  carrying  axes  and  saws. 
Clarence  stands  in  the  centre  of  stage  and  other  boys  march 
around  him. 

Clarence  ( reciting ) .  — 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree ! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough : 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I’ll  protect  it  now. 

Henry. — That’s  pretty  good  speaking. 

George. — Tip-top  ;  but  not  enough  of  it. 

James. — Pretty  good  advice,  too.  Quite  appropriate. 
Ralph. — Let’s  give  him  three  cheers.  Here  goes.  Hip  ! 
Hip  !  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  ! 

Clarence. — What  does  all  this  mean  ? 

George. — It  means  that  we  are  as  happy  as  we  can  be. 
Ralph. — It  means  that  we  are  on  an  errand  of  charity. 
Clarence. — Charity  with  axes?  That  sounds  like  old 
times, — just  as  they  did  a  hundred  years  ago  when  they 
helped  each  other  clear  away  the  forests  and  build  log 
cabins ;  but  I  didn’t  suppose  there  was  need  of  that  now. 
Henry. — Strange  things  happen  in  this  age  of  electricity. 
Clarence. — Well,  I  am  no  nearer  finding  out  the  cause  of 
this  excitement  than  when  I  began. 

George. — We  told  you  it  was  an  errand  of  charity.  You 
know  old  Aunt  Peggy  Johnson,  don’t  you  ? 

Clarence. — Who  lives  down  at  the  end  of  the  street  ? 
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Ralph. — The  very  same  person.  You  know  that  she  is 
as  poor  as  a  churchmouse. 

Henry. — That  she  wears  a  shawl  that  may  have  been 
through  the  Revolutionary  War. 

James. — That  her  shoes  are  hungry  at  the  toes, 

George. — That  she  receives  help  from  the  town. 

Clarence. — Yes,  I  know  that  she  is  very  poor,  but  what 
have  axes  and  saws  to  do  with  that  ? 

Henry. — Well,  you  know,  too,  that  she  lives  all  alone 
and  can’t  afford  to  hire  any  of  her  work  done,  and  so  has  to 
do  it  herself. 

Clarence. — Know  it?  Wasn’t  I  with  you  when  we  saw 
her  splitting  wood  and  she  was  dressed  in  an  old  pair  of 
boots  and  an  old  coat  and  a  man’s  soft  hat? 

Ralph. — How  surprised  she  looked  when  she  saw  us.  I 
thought  maybe  she  would  take  our  heads  off. 

George. — She  looked  so  comical  that  I  thought  I  would 
burst  the  last  button  off  my  waistcoat. 

James. — And  I  didn’t  get  over  laughing  about  it  for  a  week. 

Henry. — Nor  I  either,  until  I  began  to  think  that  it  wasn’t 
so  comical  as  it  seemed. 

Ralph. — Well,  it’s  that  same  wood-pile  or  another  in  the 
same  place  that  we  are  going  to  tackle. 

Clare?ice. — Does  she  know  it? 

George. — Not  a  bit  of  it.  It’ll  be  a  total  surprise  to  her 
to  find  her  wood  all  split  and  piled  when  she  comes  home. 

Clarence. — Isn’t  she  at  home? 

George. — No,  she  isn’t  coming  home  till  night. 

Henry. — But  you  haven’t  heard  the  best  of  it. 

Clarence. — What’s  that  ? 

Henry. — We  have  just  been  taking  up  a  collection  to  buy 
some  more  wood  and  Mr.  Peters  is  coming  with  it  before 
long. 
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Clarence . — Why  didn’t  you  let  a  fellow  know  what  was 
going  on  ?  I’d  be  glad  to  do  my  part. 

Ralph. — ’Tisn’t  too  late,  now. 

George. — You  can  swing  an  ax,  can’t  you  ? 

Clarence. — Think  I  ought  to;  I’ve  had  experience 
enough. 

George. — Then  you  can  do  your  part  yet. 

Clarence. — Tell  me  how  you  happened  to  think  of  it. 

James. — It  was  just  like  this  :  we  were  sitting  on  the 
fence  down  to  Ed  Bronson’s  when  Aunt  Peggy  went  by. 
She  had  on  that  old  hat  that  she  always  wears,  you  know. 

Clarence. — Because  she  can’t  afford  a  better  one. 

James. — Well,  Ed  hallooed  out  and  asked  her  if  it  was 
one  that  was  saved  out  of  the  ark,  and  if  Mrs.  Noah  used 
to  wear  it.  She  didn’t  say  anything,  but  we  told  him  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

Clarence. — That’s  right.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  Aunt 
Peggy  taking  care  of  his  sister  when  she  had  the  measles, 
she  wouldn’t  be  alive  to-day. 

George. — So  we  told  him,  and  he  owned  up  that  he’d 
done  wrong.  After  that  we  got  to  talking  about  it  and  you 
see  how  it  came  out. 

Clarence. — Isn’t  Ed  going  to  help  ? 

Henry. — Yes,  he’s  coming  with  some  other  boys.  They’ll 
be  along  before  a  great  while. 

Ralph. — There  comes  Mr.  Peters  now  and  the  boys  are 
with  him,  so  hurry  and  get  your  ax. 

Clarence. — This  is  going  to  be  jolly  fun.  Hurrah  for 
Aunt  Peggy  and  her  wood-pile  ! 

All. — So  say  we  all.  Hurrah  for  Aunt  Peggy  and  he* 
wood-pile ! 


(  Wave  hats  in  air  and  exeunt .) 
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FAMILIAR  SCENES  IN  PANTOMIME 
I.  On  a  Busy  Street 

The  stage  and  decorations  should  be  arranged  to  repre¬ 
sent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  busy  street.  People  in  various 
costumes  are  passing  back  and  forth — some,  with  dinner 
pails,  on  their  way  to  work ;  boys  and  girls,  with  books,  on 
their  way  to  school ;  old  men  hobbling  on  canes ;  ladies  on 
shopping  expeditions  ;  business  men  busily  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation  ;  farmers,  in  country  garb,  who  have  come  to 
market  their  produce.  An  Italian  banana  vender,  with  his 
cart,  takes  position  in  the  rear  and  cries,  “Bananio! 
Bananio  !  ten-a  cen-a  doz  !  ”  A  bootblack  calling,  “  Shine  ! 
Shine,  sir !  ”  stops  to  black  the  shoes  of  a  well-dressed  man. 
Newsboys  call,  “  He’ aid  !  Jo’nal !  News  !  Two  cents  ! 
Paper,  sir  ?  ”  stop  once  or  twice  to  sell  a  paper.  A  police¬ 
man  in  uniform  marches  regularly  back  and  forth.  Boys 
with  banners  advertising  local  industries  pass  through  oc¬ 
casionally.  Fakirs,  beggars,  and  other  characters  of  the 
city  street  may  be  introduced  to  make  a  most  pleasing 
pantomime.  Appropriate  music  may  be  rendered  during 
the  performance. 

II.  At  the  Railway  Station 

A  row  of  hackmen,  cabmen,  baggagemen,  expressmen, 
porters,  etc.,  with  caps  and  badges  to  indicate  their  voca^ 
tion,  stand  in  the  rear  of  stage.  The  people  all  enter  from 
one  side,  as  if  just  coming  from  the  train.  As  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  scene,  these  may  represent  a  great  variety  of  travel¬ 
ing  people — drummers,  foreigners,  a  newly  married  couple 
with  “Just  Married”  on  their  valise,  a  fussy  old  lady  with 
bandbox  and  bags,  a  woman  with  a  troup  of  small  children, 
and  the  pompous  old  gentleman  in  high  hat  and  cane.  All 
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carry  more  or  less  baggage  and  of  modern  or  antiquated  ap¬ 
pearance  as  the  case  may  be.  The  porters,  etc.,  call  out, 
“  Have  a  cab,  sir  ?  ”  “  Baggage,  sir  ?  ”  “  Hotel  Blank  !  ” 

“  Astor  House  !  ”  in  their  usual  manner  with  which  all  are 

/ 

familiar.  The  newsboy  is  also  present. 

III.  Too  Late  for  the  Train 

The  scene  represents  the  platform  of  a  railway  station. 
The  sign  “ Ticket  Office”  is  hung  on  the  left  side.  A 
number  of  people  stand  leisurely  at  the  rear  of  the  stage. 
A  man  in  conductor’s  uniform  steps  upon  the  stage  at  right 
and  calls  “All  aboard.”  The  sound  of  a  departing  train 
is  heard  at  the  right.  The  various  accompanying  sounds 
may  be  produced  as  follows  :  the  rattle  of  wheels,  by  rolling 
heavy  wheels  back  and  forth  upon  the  floor  back  of  scenes, 
or  by  rolling  iron  pipe  upon  each  other;  puffing  or  “chug¬ 
ging,”  by  spatting  a  broad  flat  surface  upon  a  pillow ;  the 
whistle,  by  a  deep-toned  horn  ;  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  by 
large  hand  bell.  Just  as  the  train  departs,  several  people, 
with  articles  of  baggage,  rush  across  the  platform  in  pursuit. 

One  man  loses  his  hat,  others  are  gesticulating  wildly, 
shaking  fists,  waving  hats  and  calling  after  it.  A  moment 
later  they  return.  One  looks  at  watch  and  resets  it ;  an¬ 
other  is  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  face  ;  and  all  show 
more  or  less  anger  and  chagrin.  The  by-standers  laugh 
heartily. 

Sam  Walter  Foss’  “The  Men  Who  Miss  the  Train,” 
might  also  be  recited  here. 

TV.  A  Rainy  Day 

The  lights  should  be  lowered  on  the  stage.  To  produce 
the  sound  of  rain,  peas  or  beans  may  be  dropped  into  a 

box,  or  rolled  back  and  forth  in  a  box  in  which  nails  are 
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partly  driven.  To  give  the  appearance  of  rain  on  stage, 
sand  may  be  scattered  lightly  from  overhead.  The  sound 
of  thunder  may  be  produced  by  shaking  a  large  sheet  of 
tin  or  zinc.  People  are  passing  back  and  forth  in  rainy  day 
costumes — gossamers,  raincoats,  rubbers,  rubber-boots,  um¬ 
brellas,  etc.,  in  various  conditions  of  repair.  The  gar¬ 
ments  may  be  sprinkled  with  water  before  appearing  on  the 
stage.  The  ladies  hold  up  the  skirts  and  “mince”  along 
as  if  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  wet.  The  umbrella  mender 
is  also  in  evidence  calling,  “  Umbrellas  to  mend  !  ” 

V.  On  the  Market 

Several  farmers  with  various  articles  of  country  produce, 
as  poultry,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  etc.,  displayed  in 
large  two-wheeled  carts,  or  upon  boxes  stand  in  rear  of 
stage.  A  number  of  purchasers  stop  to  buy  one  thing  or 
another.  The  farmers  are  dressed  in  all  sorts  of  farm  cos¬ 
tumes.  The  buyers  represent  various  classes  of  people. 
The  fakir  may  be  present  demonstrating  his  wares. 

Other  little  devices  or  other  characters  may  be  introduced 
to  make  this  and  the  preceding  scenes  more  realistic. 
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Easy  Entertainment*/*  for 
Young  People 

For  Children  from  Five  to  Fifteen  Years 
The  book  consists  of  bright,  new,  original  plays  sparkling  with 
wit  and  overflowing  with  humor,  and  introducing  many  striking 
and  beautiful  scenes.  The  Carnival  of  Sports,  The  Court  of  the 
Year,  Courting  of  Mother  Goose,  Vice  Versa,  The  Sniggles  Family, 
My  Country,  and  Dr.  Cure-All  are  the  titles  of  the  seven  interest¬ 
ing  entertainments  of  which  this  book  is  composed.  The  stage 
settings  are  simple  and  but  little  in  the  vay  of  scenery,  proper¬ 
ties,  or  costumes  is  required. 

Drill*/*  and  Marches 

By  E.  C.  6  L.  J.  Rook 

For  Children  from  Five  to  Fifteen  Years 
No  form  of  entertainment  has  intrenched  itself  more  strongly  in 
popular  favor  than  Drills  and  Marches.  The  authors,  with  a  long 
and  successful  experience  in  arranging  public  entertainments,  come 
with  special  fitness  to  their  task  of  writing  a  book  of  new  and 
attractive  exercises.  The  following  titles  of  drills  may  prove  sug¬ 
gestive:  The  Broom,  Fan,  Tambourine,  Umbrella,  Hoop,  Waiter, 
Doll,  Little  Patriots,  etc.  Full  explanations  accompany  each 
drill,  so  that  even  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  teacher  the 
entertainment  will  prove  a  success. 

Good  Humor 

By  Henry  Firth  Wood 

For  Reading  and  Recitation 

There  is  no  better  way  of  contributing  to  the  amusement  and 
enjoyment  of  a  public  audience  or  of  the  social  circle  than  by 
telling  a  good  anecdote  or  rendering  some  humorous  recitation. 
This  volume  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  both.  The  reci¬ 
tation,  “Casey  at  the  Bat,”  made  famous  by  the  celebrated  come¬ 
dian,  DeWolf  Hopper,  is  among  the  pieces.  This  selection  alone 
will  be  considered  by  many  as  worth  the  cost  of  the  book. 
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Entertainment  Books  for  Toting  People 

Temperance  Selections 

By  John  H.  Bechtel 

For  Readings  and  Recitations 

These  selections  have  been  taken  from  the  utterances  of  pulpit 
orators,  from  the  speeches  of  political  leaders,  and  from  the  pens 
of  gifted  poets.  They  depict  the  life  of  the  drunkard,  point  out 
the  first  beginnings  of  vice,  and  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  habit 
as  one  cup  after  another  is  sipped  amid  the  pleasures  and  gayeties 
of  social  life.  This  volume  appeals  to  humaa  intelligence,  and 
speaks  words  of  truth  and  wisdom  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 


Sunday-School  Selections 

By  John  H.  Bechtel 

For  Readings  and  Recitations 

This  volume  contains  about  150  selections  of  unusual  merit. 
Among  them  something  will  be  found  adapted  to  every  occasion 
a_id  condition  where  a  choice  reading  or  recitation  may  be  wanted. 
Suitable  provision  has  been  made  for  the  Church  Social,  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  Concert,  Teachers’  Gatherings,  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  Anniversary  occasions,  and  every  assemblage  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  or  spiritual  character.  Besides  its  value  for  readings  and 
recitations,  the  pastor  will  find  much  in  it  to  adorn  his  sermon, 
and  the  superintendent  points  by  which  to  illustrate  the  Sunday- 
school  lesson. 

Sunday-School  Entertainments 

All  new  and  original.  The  demand  for  a  book  of  pleasing  and 
appropriate  Sunday-school  entertainments  is  here  supplied.  The 
articles  are  largely  in  the  nature  of  dialogues,  tableaux,  recita¬ 
tions,  concert  pieces,  motion  songs,  dramatized  Bible  stories,  and 
responsive  exercises,  all  based  upon  or  illustrating  some  Biblical 
truth.  Special  care  has  been  taken  to  make  provision  for  such 
occasions  as  Christmas,  New  Year’s,  Easter,  Thanksgiving,  and 
the  full  round  of  celebrations,  so  that  no  time  or  season  is  with¬ 
out  a  sublet. 
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J$ntertainmevt  Hook &  fot  Vonng  e*eopw 


Schoolday  Dialogues 

By  Rev.  Alexander  Clark,  A.  M. 

This  book  of  dialogues,  prepared  for  use  in  School  Enter* 
tainments,  furnishes  great  diversity  of  sentiment  and  diction, 
Although  for  the  most  part  composed  of  serious  or  pathetic  subject* 
matter,  there  will  be  found  many  humorous  dialogues  and  much 
good  material  for  the  little  folks,  as  well  as  for  the  older  ones. 
The  staging  and  costuming  are  of  the  simplest  character,  and  are 
so  fully  described  as  to  make  the  task  of  preparation  quite  easy, 
even  for  the  novice. 


Popular  Dialogues 

By  Phineews  Garrett 

The  author’s  large  experience  in  the  Entertainment  and  Amuse¬ 
ment  held  has  qualified  him  for  the  preparation  of  a  book  of 
unusual  merit.  No  work  of  this  kind  more  fully  meets  the  popu¬ 
lar  demand  for  interesting  and  refined  entertainment.  In  this 
collection  will  be  found  dialogues  to  suit  every  occasion,  either  for 
public  entertainment  or  for  a  social  evening  at  home.  Humor  and 
pathos  are  pleasantly  blended,  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
wants  of  the  young  and  the  old,  the  grave  and  the  gay.  the  expe¬ 
rienced  and  the  inexperienced. 


Excelsior  Dialogues 

By  Phinezws  Garrett 

This  book  is  composed  of  original  dialogues  and  colloquie* 
designed  for  students  in  Schools  and  Academies,  and  prepared 
expressly  for  this  work  by  a  corps  of  professional  teachers  and 
writers.  Comedy  and  tragedy  are  provided  in  due  proportion, 
and  the  moral  tone  of  the  work  is  of  the  highest  order.  Teachers 
will  here  find  just  the  material  for  which  they  have  been  search¬ 
ing,  something  with  plot  enough  to  hold  the  attention  and  that 
will  command  the  best  efforts  of  the  older  pupils. 
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Entertain  me vi  EooP*  r o»v  Young  People 

Holiday  Entertainments 

By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker 

Absolutely  new  and  original.  There  are  few  things  more  popu¬ 
lar  during  the  holiday  season  than  Entertainments  and  Exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  there  is  scarcely  anything  more  difficult  to  procure  thau 
new  and  meritorious  material  appropriate  for  such  occasion^ 
This  book  is  made  up  of  short  dramas,  dialogues,  tableaux, 
recitations,  etc.,  introducing  many  novel  features  that  give  the 
spice  and  sparkle  so  desirable  for  such  occasions.  It  is  adapted  to 
the  full  round  of  holidays,  containing  features  especially  prepared 
for  Christmas,  New  Year’s,  Washington’s  Birthday,  Easter,  Deco¬ 
ration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  Thanksgiving. 

Spring  and  Summer  School 
Celebrations 

By  Alice  M.  Kellogg 

This  book  shows  how  to  capture  “all  outdoors”  for  the  school 
room.  Every  warm  weather  holiday,  including  May  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  Closing  Day,  is  represented;  for  each  the  book 
offers  from  ten  to  thirty  new  suggestions.  Tableaux,  pantomimes, 
recitations,  marches,  drills,  songs  and  special  programs,  provide 
exactly  the  right  kind  of  material  for  Spring  exercises  of  any  sort. 
The  drills  and  action  pieces  are  fully  illustrated.  Everything  in 
the  book  has  been  especially  edited  and  arranged  for  it. 

Select  Speeches  for  Declamation ' 

By  John  fi.  Bechtel 

This  book  contains  a  large  number  of  short  prose  pieces 
chosen  from  the  leading  writers  and  speakers  of  all  ages  and 
nations,  and  admirably  adapted  for  use  by  college  men.  Only  the 
very  best,  from  a  large  store  of  choice  material,  was  selected  for 
this  work.  The  names  of  Demosthenes,  Livy,  Kossuth,  Bona¬ 
parte,  Chatham,  Burke,  Macaulay,  Hugo,  Gladstone,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Garfield,  Harrison,  Webster,  Everett,  Phillips,  Curtis, 
Blaine,  Beecher,  Grady,  Cleveland,  McKinley,  and  Depew  may 
serve  to  suggest  the  standard  of  the  selections. 
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Entertainment  Boolcs  for  Young  Beople 

Comic  Dialogue*/' 

By  John  R.  Dennis 

This  is  the  something  “real  funny,”  which  every  boy  and  girl 
prefers,  but  there  is  nothing  coarse  in  it.  It  is  suitable  for  school  or 
church  use  anywhere.  The  dialogues  are  arranged  for  from  two  to  a 
dozen  or  more  children.  A  few,  like  “  Vilikens  ”  and  “  The  Head¬ 
less  Horseman,”  employ  music.  “  Our  Lysander”  is  a  real  little 
play.  Some  of  the  dialogues  are :  Innocents  Abroad,  Artist’s  Dream, 
Aunt  Dinah  and  Columbus,  Taking  the  Census,  Strictly  Confiden¬ 
tial,  etc. 


Humorous  Dialogues  and  Dramas 

By  Charles*  C.  Shoemaker 

If  there  is  anything  more  enjoyable  than  a  humorous  reading  or 
recitation  it  is  a  keen,  pointed,  humorous  dialogue.  The  compiler, 
with  the  largest  resources  and  widest  experience  in  literature  for 
entertainment  T'u  rposes,  has  produced  one  of  the  rarest,  brightest, 
jolliest  books  of  mirth-provoking  dialogues  ever  published.  Much 
of  the  matter  was  prepared  especially  for  this  work.  The  dialogues 
are  adapted  to  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  and  while  often  keenly 
witty,  are  wholly  free  from  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 


Classic  Dialogues  and  Dramas 

By  Mr./*.  J.  W.  Shoem&Jcer 

This  unique  work  will  prove  not  only  interesting  and  profitable 
for  purposes  of  public  and  social  entertainment,  but  also  instruct¬ 
ive  and  valuable  for  private  reading  and  study.  The  book  com¬ 
prises  popular  scenes  judiciously  selected  from  the  plays  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Sheridan,  Bulwer,  Schiller,  and  other  dramatists,  and  each 
dialogue  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  complete  in  itself.  Many  of  the 
exercises  may  be  given  as  readings  or  recitals,  and  will  prove 
acceptable  to  audiences  of  the  highest  culture  and  refinement. 
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Pane y  Drills  and  M~eu:c&e/ 

By  Alice  M.  Kellogg 

yhildren  enjoy  drills,  and  this  is  the  most  successful  drill  book 
Tver  published.  It  has  more  than  fifty  new  ideas — drills,  marches, 
motion  songs  and  action  pieces.  Among  them  are  a  Sifter  Drill, 
JRibbon  March  with  Grouping  and  Posing,  Pink  Rose  Drill,  Christ¬ 
inas  Tree  Drill,  Delsarte  Children,  Zouave  Drill,  Wreath  Drill 
<and  March,  Glove  Drill,  Tambourine  Drill,  March  of  the  Red, 
Vhite  and  Blue.  Teachers  will  be  especially  pleased  with  the 
care  given  to  the  exercises  for  the  smaller  children.  A1’  of  th« 
drills  are  fully  illustrated. 


Ideal  Drills 

By  Marguerite  W.  Morton 

This  book  contains  a  collection  of  entirely  new  and  original 
drills,  into  which  are  introduced  many  unique  and  effective 
features.  The  fullest  descriptions  are  given  for  the  successful  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  drills,  and  to  this  end  nearly  100  diagrams  have 
been  inserted  showing  the  different  movements.  Everything  is 
made  so  clear  that  anyone  can  use  the  drills  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  Among  the  more  popular  and  pleasing  drills  are :  Tb« 
Brownie,  Taper,  Maypole,  Rainbow,  Dumb-bell,  Butterfly,  Sword 
Flower,  Ring,  Scarf,  Flag,  and  Swing  Song  and  Drill. 


Eureka  Entertainments 

Th.  '  >  of  this  volume  expresses  in  a  nutshell  the  characrcrot 
its  contents.  The  weary  searcher  after  material  for  any  kind  ol 
, entertainment  will,  upon  examination  of  this  book,  at  once 
sxcla'm,  “I  have  found  it.”  Here  is  just  what  Is  wanted  for  use 
ip  .ay-school,  Sunday-school,  at  church  socials,  teas,  and  othel 
estivals,  for  parlor  or  fireside  amusement,  in  fact,  for  all  kinds  ol 
•chool  or  home,  public  or  private  entertainments.  The  workia 
characterized  by  freshness  and  originality  throughout. 
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